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Tue design and object of an enterprise, new in its character, which 
is to be dependent upon public sympathy for support, ought to be dis- 
tinctly stated in the outset, and clearly understood. 

a If purposes of an elevated nature are to be achieved—the occupation 







of ground rich in resources and hitherto untilled—the diffusion of in- 





struction and light upon interests most practical and important—the 





advocacy of widest sections, and everything that contributes to their 





moral and physical advance—if the aims be high as these, and guar 
rantees be furnished for their attainment, then we conceive, beyond all 






question, the enterprise places itself at once upon a basis of enduring 





strength, and commands the approval and support of every citizen 





wishing well to his country. 
But if, on the other hand, the scale be reversed, and that which is 





proposed be in reality valueless, even when accomplished—if the field 





to be occupied is already ably and adequately commanded, or the would- 





be occupiers are meager in resources, of inefficient action and cir- 





cumscribed views—in such a case we imagine no prophetic vision 





can be required to pierce into destiny, and determine that de- 





clension and decay which are following inevitably on--rapid—certain— 





unlamented. There is no power long to deceive mankind in matters of 
this nature. A keen sensitiveness happily prevails in the world, whose 
benign influence it is to rescue society and literature from the excres 
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cences which would otherwise grow up upon them—a sensitiveness 
which chastises pretension with neglect. 

The Journal which is now ushered upon the world, and subjected to 
the ordeal delineated, will, of course, stand or fall as it approximates to 
the one extreme or the other of the contrast which has been drawn 
That the Editor will have a powerful incent:ve, demanding his whole 
resources and energy to reach the happier and better fortune involved, 
will be conceded without argument: And, indeed, if a long and careful 
study of the history, the wants and resources of the Southern and 
Western States—if a practical as well as theoretical acquaintance with 
Commercial movements, internal and foreign—if an acquaintance with 
the principles of international and loca] law, acquired in the studies and 
duties of a profession, and an editorial experience in the conduction of 
one of the first literary works in the Union, superadded to that which 
is equal to all the rest, and, perhaps, above them all, industry, applica- 
tion, and devotion to the interests of the sections advocated, can be of 
any avail and at all an earnest of the future, that happier and better 
fortune will be won. 

‘To those who have any experience in the conduction of Southern or 
Western periodical literature, the difficulties and embarrassments under 
which it has always been doomed to struggle are matters of familiar 
knowledge. In the higher departments little has yet been accomplished 
among us. Able monthlies and quarterlies, devoted exclusively to lite- 
rature, in its lighter walks of fancy, or its statelier tread of philosophy, 
have run their brief career, and expired almost in the very throes which 
gave them birth. We have seen some of them live on however, liye in 
spite of the strewn wrecks around, but it has been a galvanized life— 
action without the heart-work and the blood—without the power from 
within of supplying the elements of its continuance. There is not one 
of these, and we speak it with knowledge, not one remunerating its 
proprietors now in any degree proportionate with their labors The 
remuneration, if it come at all, must come in the doubtful future, or it 
must come, as the starved devotee to literature and science too frequently 
greets it, in the simple consciousness of extending the influence and the 
empire of letters. 

We shall not pause here to inquire into the causes of what is so 
lamentable in itself. We have seen speculations to this effect, and 
heard various explications attempted. To us, at present, the simple 
fact is sufficient, and the corollary which is deducible from it. Disguise 
the painful truth as you may, it is still stubbornly there, that the South 
and West have not yet, whatever the reasons, attained to that happy 
pre-eminence when a reading population, heartily appreciating litera- 
ture and sympathising with it for itself, and for itself alone, can be 
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afforded, large enough to give character and permanency to literary 
movements in their midst. The confession is wrung from us with 
regret. If we take the South, from the Old Dominion as it stretches 
itself to the gulf, there is a population scattered and difficult to be 
reached by the influences of letters. If we take the West, sweeping 
away through the valley of the Mississippi, there are States forming 
and developing, there are men struggling with the wilderness, subduing 
soil into cultivation, opening trade and creating for it avenues. The 
first efforts of these men have their aim and end in physical good. 'The 
physical want precedes, in the order of time, the intellectual. Plough- 
shares come before philosophy. ‘The wfile and then the dulce, the body 
first and the intellect which is beyond it. No demonstrations of Mal 
thus are needed here. 

With convictions of this kind, there would be, in our case, something 
of the nature of fatuity were we to enter the literary field with a new 
enterprise, to be sustained amid al! its hazards, and to rest solely for its 
success upon the votaries which literature may chance to have. We 
should rather marvel at such temerity in another than be inclined to 
imitate it ourself, Our individual resources, though they might be 
sustained by ever so large an amount of public spirit, would unquestion- 
ably be exhausted in the large outlays and the meagre revenues which 
our literary friends now and then dolefully count up. We should 
yield ourself in the struggle to place others on their feet, and prejudice 
a good cause bya premature advocacy, and a forced abandonment 
of it. 

What then can be done, and why are we moving at all? By what 
process have we been lulled into the pleasing assurance that our pre- 
sent connection with the publishing world will be a successful, an 
enduring, and an influential one? We answer in brief that we address 
ourselves to the times as they are, and to the circumstances as they 
exist. The class of wants which comes within our cognisance, and 
which we volunteer to supply, is the class which our region of country 
is now feeling, must feel, and continue to feel before any other class can 
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be thought ef, or even exist. ‘They are the practical wants of every-day 
life, developed in the first movements of private or public enterprise, in 
the business relations of man with his fellow man. Falling in withthe 
spirit of the age and the country, without dropping behind on the one 
hand, or outstripping it on the other, we seize upon the practical field of 
labor. We hold up the “ map of busy life,” with its broad, deep lines 
of struggies and teils and hazards, in conquering wildernesses into fields, 
in rearing up States out of adventurous woodsmen, in advancing indivi- 
dual fortune, in connecting section with section and region with region 
by ties of reciprocal interest and fraternal affection, and in marching on 
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with the whole to those high destinies which as a people it seems to be 
the wiil of God we are to reach* 

We entitle our work the CommenrciaL Review, not that the appel- 
lation entirely satisfies us, or that it comes up to an adequate expres- 
sion of its nature and objects, but that, in the defects of our language, 
we could not, without a circumlocution, find another phrase which 
would answer as well. Had we said Practical Review there would 
have been, to say the least of it, some inelegance and no little ambigu- 
ity. We establish, to be sure,a Commercial work, as much so as 
Hunt's is one, with its wonderful merits, its high and well-earned 
influence, but it is Commercial only in the widest and most liberal con- 
struction of the term. ‘There is no end to the diversities and ramifica- 
tions of commercial action. You cannot touch a practical interest, 
in fact, whatever its nature, which does not, to a greater ora less 
extent, trench upon commerce, affiliate itself with, and affect it. 
Touch agriculture, touch the arts, the professions, fortifications, de- 
fences, transportations, legislation of a country, and the chances 
are a thousand to one you touch commerce somewhere. With this un- 
derstanding our Review is not inappropriately named, but, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, we are more than commercial. Not to dwell, 
however, too long upon mere technicalities, we shall hastily reconnoitre 
the field of action before us, and furnish what may be considered a fair 
index of our future labors. 

And first, our position is one which has not yet been taken by a 
siigle periodical in the Southern or Western States, and by but one in 
the whole country. It is evident that a nation vast as ours, and of such 
resources, cannot be adequately represented by a solitary work upon 
this principle. A wide sphere of action may yet be discovered, and the 
co-labors, and not otherwise than generous rivalries, which will here- 
after be called into action between two works, the one established at the 
heart of the commerce of the North, and the East—New York, and 
the other at the great emporium of the South and West—New Orleans, 
will exert an influence in the highest degree favorable to the interests 
of the whole country. The exalted position of our contemporary has 
been long understood, and our aspirations are not lower than his, 
whether or not we ever reach them. We differ somewhat, however, 
in the departments undertaken. For us it shall be to adhere to the 
West, the South, and the South-West ; totake the highest views on 
their great, ever-arising, ever-augmenting interests, to advocate their 
true and best policy, to defend their rights and develope their resources, 
to collect, combine, and digest in a permanent form, for reference, their 
important statistics. These shall be the characteristics of our en- 
terprise, 
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As a Journal of Trade, each and all of the commodities it embraces 
will come under repeated examination. The history of these commod- 
ities, their production, consumption, valuation, transportation, and the 
principles which govern their interchange and distribution. 

Asa Journal of Commerce—Commerce in its various and multi- 
form relations will be analized, commerce in its origin, in its history 
and statistics, commerce in its exchange of the products of distant 
climes and nations, and its civilizing, enlightening and peace-perpetuat- 
ing influences upon the world. 

Asa Journal of Commercial Polity—the field is wide and in the 
highest degree important. The regulations of trade inter-state and inter- 
national, treaties fore.gn and domestic, tariffs, excises and ports,amati- 
time regulations, mercantile systems, codes, laws, and decisions, ancient 
and modern, banking, insurance, exchange, partnership, factorage, 
guarantee, brokerage, bankruptcy, wreck, salvage, freights, privateer- 
ing, marque and reprisal, piracy, quarantine and custom-house regu- 
lations, ete. 

Asa Journal of Agriculture—the soil and its capacities for improv- 
ed growth and cultivation, the variety and tests of soils, their relative 
value and productiveness, their yield in the most and least favorable 
circumstances, their best sites and locations. 

Asa Journal of Manufactures—the gradual advancement of this 
branch of industry among us shall be noted, the capacities of the south 
and west for their larger introduction and extension, and such general 
information in relation to their establishment as may be embraced with- 
in the limits of the work. 

As a Journal of Internal Improvement—Canals, turnpikes and 
railroads, steamboats, and river navigation, new and projected routes 
and enterprises, with their respective advantages, fac.lities, economy, 
productiveness, mail conveyances, etc., will be embraced. 

As a Literary Work—the least pretending, but not unimportant de- 
partment. Literature cannot be entirely neglected even in the workshop 
or in the press of stirring enterprise. The biographical sketches of 
distinguished practical and business men, of public benefactors and 
high-reaching directors and controllers of a struggling age, will stim- 
ulate similar efforts in others, and the developments in the book-trade 
will be a fair exposition of the character which literature will assume 
when it is pressing up amid a toiling and eminently practical people. 

Thus, then, for the humble tradesman, or the extensive merchant— 
for the commercial jurist—the farmer and the planter—for the manu- 
facturer, or him desirous of an extensive acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of his country, for all of these, and for the mere general reader, 
there will be matter afforded which will be deeply interesting and 
instructive, 
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With party movements and maneuvering and party tactics we have 
not the most remote connection. We have no cause to chronicle these, 
nor even to animadvert upon them in any of their intricate and diversi- 
fied connections. An active neutrality is the best position, where all 
parties are to be benefited, and there is likely to occur little strong 
enough to move ug from it, Whatever may be our individual senti- 
ments upon these questions, and whatever the doctrines we may be cal- 
led upon to support on other occasions, none of these shall be allowed 
to give a party character to the work. In discussing questions which 
incidentally affect and relate to present legislation, a thing that cannot 
be avoided entirely, there shall be a perfect freeedom allowed. If by 
change publication should be given to sentiments which may not 
harmonize with those of particular interests and classes of men, there 
shali always operate a principle with us to correct the evil, Where 
truth is the subject, and men are in search of it, fair, honest, and calm 
discussions are powerful means for its attainment. Let both sides 
speak then, the better to understand each other and to arrive at legiti- 
mate and incontrovertible conclusions. 

We solicit, then, generally from all who have made the practical 
concerns of the country or any department of them their study, who 
are furnished with facts and statistics whose dissemination is desirable, 
who sympathize with the motives which actuate us in our journal, 
and who would aid in carrying them into execution, we solicit an 
expression of views at any and at all times, and cheerfully pledge 
our pages to the reception and exposition of what may be furnished us 
To those who have already volunteered their services in this particular, 
we make the acknowledgements now. 

There are large duties incumbent upon the editorial department of 
the work, and heavy publishing expenses. ‘These can only be recom 
pensed and sustained in an extended circulation. In the best case the 


prospects must be small. Fora long probation, little more will be done 
perhaps than refunding the outlays for printing and publication, if so 
much. There may be motives enough to continue the work, even 


without its pecuniary profits, but few can afford to live upon the mere 
consciousness of benefiting their countrymen. We ask, then, for cir- 
culation, and solicit additions to our subscription and advertising lists. 
We beg our friends, and all to whom we send this number, to act as 
its friendly agents. 

With these remarks the professions with which we thought it neces- 
sary to preface the publication are concluded. As these subjects will 
not be reverted to again, a reference to them in the opening, though, 
perhaps, too lengthened a one, will not be considered altogether inap- 
propriate. 
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Anr. IL—CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


Tue late unprecedented cathering at Memphis was an event which 
will occupy a prominent position in the history of our country. From 
the Atlantic seaboard stretching southward of the Potomac to the Gulf, 
and away northward and westward thence, throughout the whole val- 
ley of the Mississippi, there came together, as by one consent, a body 
of men, the largest and most practical. It was a rare spectacle, ex- 
hibited to the world, of men occupying every grade in society, from 
the highest to the most humble, adhering to every variety of political 
tenet, representing interests long supposed to clash at many a fatal point, 
yet harmonizing—co-laboring—uniting on the leading principles of a 
convention not second to any which has assembled since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. The spirit of compromise which pre- 
vailed—the absolute forgetfulness of local jealousies—the elevated tone 
of feeling and sentiment—the fraternal courtesies and regards—the ar- 
dent patriotism—all combined to evince how thoroughly the strife of 
party and the bitterness of politics had been !aid aside in this gathering 
of men for the high purposes of advancing a common weal. 

In the history of conventional assemblies we have presented to us 
those of two distinct characters and objects: the political and the civil. 
The first has so long and so intimately associated itself in our minds 
with disorganization, revolution and the worst excesses, and has resulted 
so frequently in the despotism of order over order, that in a republic 
we justly entertain the greatest jealousy of its existence, and only con- 
sent to it at all on the demands of an imperious and over-ruling neces- 
sity. The civil convention, on the other hand, has been an invention 
of the present age, to carry out its purposes. It has operated as a lever 
to overcome the strongest resistance, and few can estimate how largely 
it has contributed to the general progress. By its means measures 
have been concerted of wide bearing and influence; men previously 
indifferent have been pledged to activity in carrying them out, and the 
best interests of man and society have been promoted, by a union of 
council and effort, where division would have been attended with entire 
defeat. The convention, in this aspect, is a powerful instrument for 
eood, with few liabilities to evil. If evil has resulted from its action, 
the cases are few indeed, whilst it has been the characteristic feature of 
the age, to have it frequently assemble. and entrust to its charge 
every variety of subject and matter. Almost daily, these organizations 
are taking place in every section of the country—whether to build a 
bridge, to construct a canal or a railroad—whether to correct an evil, 
or to propose a xood—no subject but what has come before them 
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They have been efficient, too, in the last degree, in promoting the ends 
contemplated in their action. 

The Memphis Convention, however, was one of an order higher 
than any of these, and when it was first suggested, many were found 
seriously to doubt the propriety of its assembling. They feared that it 
would terminate in one vast political machine, charged with disastrous 
results to the republic. Some scheme of western empire was at the bot- 
tom of it, and slept in the bosom of its projectors. We, ourselves, heard 
from timid, but intelligent men, such expressions in more than one part 
of the country. It was dangerous they thought in the highest degree 
to bring together men from more than half of the American Union, 
to deliberate upon interests which were not generally conceived to be- 
long to the whole of it, and which would not, in all probability, belong 
to the whole of it. It was impossible that a body thus constituted 
would talk long upon railroads, canals, river navigation, and com- 
merce, without flying at each other in free trade and tariff conflicts, with- 
out falling to president making and general electioneering. But how 
thorough was the disappointment occasioned to these, when the 
whole eventuated only in the forcible exhibition of that strong trait 
in American character, which disposes it ever on the side of order and 
sound government. There was a proud proof furnished that union 
yet exists among us, and love of union, and that no man or set of men 
no state or set of states, encourages any other desire than this, that the 
Federal Government should be administered so as to be felt benignant- 
ly and equally by all. Not to pervert the action of this government, 
but to elevate it, by elevating its constituent parts, was the grand ob- 
ject of the convention at Memphis. This we see exhibited in almost 
its first resolution. 

Resolved—T hat, notwithstanding appearances indicate a disposition 
in the General Government neglectful of the interests of the West, in- 
ducing the necessity of conventions of the people, to make better 
known their condition and wants, yet, this convention, far from desiring 
to engender sectional prejudices, or to encourage attempts to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, regard the North and the 
South, the East and the West, as ONE PEOPLE, in sympathy and 
and interest, as in government and country, and hold their countrymen 
of every State to the duties and responsibilities of a closely connected 
and indissoluble Union. 

When, in that large assemblage, an individual arose to test the 
strength of feeling there, and proposed that the time had come for the 
removal of the seat of government westward of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, he was rebuked by a vote of unanimous disapproval, and his 
proposition not even allowed to appear on the Journal of the House. 
The complete embodiment of everything that was discussed and act- 
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d upon by this interesting body—the various important reports and 
documents submitted on subjects of widest and most practical concern, 
by men of largest experience—has not yet been furnished to the pub- 
lic; but when it is, which, by authority, will be before very long, there 
will be thrown into general distribution a mass of material, upon which 
various operations may be based, and from which a general enlighten- 
ment of the popular mind may be expected upon subjects which have 
hitherto been scarcely understood at all. We are anxious for the 
appearance of the work. 

Our part, in the present article, it will be, to sum up in a general way 
the action of the convention, its organization and composition, the cau- 
ses which rave rise to it, and the results which are likely to grow out 
of its action; we shal] not dwell longer upon these heads than is abso- 
lutely necessary, and we dwell upon them for the one purpose of 
extending their circulation and usefullness, and perpetuating their 
memory. 

And first of its history. Small causes, we are told, lead often to 
rreat results. The ostensible cause of this convention would seem to 
be an example in point. There were causes, to be sure, operating, 
which would have brought about the same end sooner or later; but the 
one we are about to mention, gave the first practical impulse and deter- 
mination to the whole. In March, 1845, Capt. Bingham, of Arkan- 
sas, arrived in Memphis, charged with a mission in relation to his 
favorite military road to the Indian frontier. A public meeting was 
called at Memphis, and a committee appointed by it, charged with the 
subject. Dr. Shanks, from the committee, reported and suggested a 
convention, which assembled there in July. This, from the haste in 
which it was got up, and the limited extent of country it embraced, 
was so slimly attended, that by general consent the body was adjowmned 
over to November, when a larger representation of all the interests 
might be obtained. Various committees were appointed, addresses 
published, and invitations extended, previous to adjournment. The 
result was, that nearly six hundred delegates assembled at the appointed 
time, from sixteen states and territories, with much of the talent in the 
country, and with a statesman to preside over the whole, who, whatever 
his individual views, must be classed among the very first and highest 
that the American republic has ever produced. 

And second, of the organization and composition of the convention. 
It be will be of general advantage that these should be known and 
remembered, that the character of the body may particularly appear, 
and the respective strength of the states and territories represented. 
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PRESIDENT. 
HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN, or Sovurn Carorrna. 







VICE PRESIDENTS. 











Dr. James Overton, of Tennessee. Mas. A. Buack, of South Carolina. 
Cor. Jouw Hanna, of Kentucky. Gen. Leonarp Wuirts, of Illinois. 
Cor. Wm. Srrone, of Arkansas. Dr. Ricuarp Syeep, of N. Caroline. 
Gen. Rocer Barron, of Mississippi. J. S. Hawkins, of Ohio. 
Carr. H. M. Suxeve, of Missouri. Hon. Wm. Bircu, of Indiana. 

* Hon. C. C. Cray, of Alabama. Gen. A. C. Dover, of Iowa. 
Hon. O. I. Morcan, of Louisiana. B. B. Minor, of Virginia. 






Mays. Gen. E. P. Gates, of Louisiana. 






: SECRETARIES. 





€. M. F. Nowanp, of Arkansas. A. V. 8S. Linpstey, of Tennessee. 
J. G. Harris, of Tennessee. J. D. B. De Bow, of South Carolina. 
A. B. Cuampers, ot Missouri. F. A. Lumspen, of Louisiana. 





T. B. Drinxer, of Ohio. 







MARSHALS. 
J. F. Farnrixeton, L. C. Trezevant, W. B. Morris, of Memphis. 







MEMBERS. 






F . Western Pennsytvanta.—John B. Butler. George Darsie, Thos. J. Bigham. 
Vireinta.—B. B. Minor, Chas. W. Russell, A. T. Barclay, Wm. Shields, J. M. 
} Barclay. 





Norta Carotina.—Dr. Richard Sneed. 

Sourn Carotina.—Hon. John C. Calhoun, Col. Jas. Gadsden, Major Alexander 
Black, Charles A. Magwood, W. Gatewood, Patrick Calhoun, John Brice, J. D. B. 
De Bow, W. H. Trescot. 

Atasama.—T. Fearn, J. Penn, T. H. Newman, T. M. Mosley, J. L. Penn, C. C. 
Clay, Wm. B. Cooper, David Deshler, Thos. B. Murphy, A. P. Calhoun, F. B. Shep- 
herd, Lewis Troost, Lewis Wythe, Samuel J. Ragland, Monroe 8S. Forst, Burt Har- 
rington, R. H. Leigh, Dr. David J. Means, Richard F. Nott, Wm. F. Pierce, An. 
thony Winston, H. Ballentine,J. A. Nooe, J. J. Winston. 

Lovisiana.— Maj. Gen. E. P. Gaines. E. Sewell, G. Cruzat, J. D. Fuller, Alex. 
Baggett, F. A Lumsden, Eustis Prescott, B. F. Flowers, W. D. Crawford, W. C. 
Jones, Julius Bennet, C. G. Forshay, R. Patterson, John Culbertson. 

Texas.—Saml. Hinton, J. T. Hawkins, G. A. Smith. 

Mississtrr1.—W. McCargo, W. McMahon, E. F. Buckner, A. H. Douglass, Jas. 
H. Maury, John Lavins, Simeon Oliver, Samuel Watson, James Dupuy, Allen 
Jones, J.C. N. Robertson, John Henry, Thos. Williams, F. Labauve, Geo. Ware, 
Thos. Oliver, H. G. Rainey, B. Forest, 8. Powell, R. Powers, S. Davis, T. Hall, W. 
D. Etlis, H. Robertson, J. Robertson, J. McGhee, Col. Gilliam, Jesse Tillman, J. 
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ii. W. Roots, J. 'T. Wetherall, W. L. Dogan, J. W. Lumpkin, W. Banks. J. E. Kirby, 
Jas. Ruffin, A. Stratton, J. N. Davis, N. D. Coleman, J. Stratton, B. W. Bedford, 
Dr. Ellis, A. Foster, H. Rainey, W. M. Waford, H. P. Maxwell, F.S. Leak, G. Da- 
vis, T. C. Hindman, T. J. ‘Davidson, R. M. Christian, J. A. Pate, P. Sanders, J. 
Simpson, 8. Benton, J. Young, J. Hill, B. D. Mathews, J. Copewood, J. R. Nor- 
fleet, J. J. Howard, J. Stegar, Willie D. Crook, Dr. Sale, J.C. Thirrell, J. Hunter, G. 









H. Miller Jr., R. W. Edmonson, Richard Bolton, J. D. Bradford, H. Goodrich, E. ia 


K. Hubbard, B. Smith, J. Cloud, W. Rhodes, W. F. Mason, J. 'T. Harrelston, W Fa 






Seago. 
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Echols, B. Sugg, A. B. Bradford, W. Hemphill, J. Chew, J. T. Finley, N. Sledge, 
W. Arthur, M. Wilson, J. Mosley, A. P. Armisted. H. W. Walter, O. Stafford, M. 
D. Robertson, W. B. Hamblin, Roger Barton, Leroy Sims, EB. Upshaw, J. D- Mar- 
tin, J..R. Taylor,W. A. Jones, D. Poynter, J. M. Green, J. B. Day, C Kyle, J. B. 
Faut, R. Raiford, J. Caruthers, H. Stovall, C. Thomas, R. Wall, M. Johnson, G. 
West, G. A. Wilson, W. B. Taylor, 8S. T. Wyman, T. Conkey, J. A. Taliaferro, C. 
W. Jones, J. Stockhart, J. F. Cushman, E. Belcher, Jas. Brown, W. 8. Jones, W. 
D. Day, J. F. Leigh, J. Hardeman, A. Gillispie, E. Moore, R. Stokes, J. A. Harston, 
J. H. Payne, R. J. Rayburn, J. Mayrant, C. M. Clifton, A. A. McWililie, W. R. 
Campble, E. B. Church, J. P. Cunningham, A. G. Carter, W. 5S. Bodley, W. D. 
Coleman, A. H. Arthur, Dr. Wm. M. Gwinn, O. O. Woodman, M. C. Fulks, W. 
H. Hurst, T. P. Weir, H. L. Bingaman, S. Murchison, J. R. Stockman, T. A. Don- 
niphan, D. Wren, A. Fisk. E. Turner, H. Fulkerson, T’. B. Hill, H. Laird, H. Me- 
Ghee, J. M. Greer, M. Woodall, G. W. Smith, S. Lewallen, T. Mall, S. Wooten, 
Col. J. S. Calhoun, Dr. Sutton, H. D. Bridgers, J. S. Bailey, M. McAfie, R. H. 
Stokes, J. H. Carson, E. Featherson, W. Smith, W. Hunt, D. Childress, D. Jones, 
D. F. Bates, W. 8S. McMurtry, D. B. Wright, L. E. Houston, Judge Wadley. 
TENNESSEE.—W. Cullom, J. P. Lenoir, V. Sevier, J. Fletcher, J. W. Harris, R 
S. Holt G. W. Marr, W. Houston, J. Whitesides, W. G. McAdoo, Dr. James Over- 
ton, J. M. Bass, J. T’. Elliston, J. B. Bell, J. Shelby, E. H. Foster, A. G. Payne, 
S. D. Morgan, A. Allison, W. Overton, V. K. Stevenson, W. G. Harding, A. M. 
Rutledge, J. J. Southall, A. W. Vanlier, A. Lindsley, A. Ewing, J. G. Harris, J. A. 
Porter, J. H. Smith, W. E. Owen, M. Watson, J. Harding, W. Williams, D. Craig- 
head, J. Patterson, J. Delafield, Levi Prescott, W. B. Morris, R. P. Neely, W. Ram- 
say, E. P. McGinty, John H. Poston, Henry Cole, Wm. L. Rankin, A. M. Rose- 
borough, J. C. Jones, C. W. Jackson, J. Jackson, A. G. Walker, John F. Pate, N. 
Perkins, F. Degraffenreid, John McGavock, Rev. E. H. Hynes, W. T’.. Haskell, S. J. 
Hays, W. P. Goodwin, R. Fenner, George Snider, Hon. Milton Brown, Thos. W. 
Gamewell, A. Guthrie, J. S. Moore, A. Jackson, Alex. Greer, Geo. W. Bond, R. J. 
Fenner, Thomas Ingram, J. D. Mason, Wm. B. Turley, John M. Parker, Wm. H. 
Burgess, Thomas Joyner, George Wood, Ed. Polk, Wm. Irions, M. C. Irwin, Wm. 
McIntosh, J. T. Macon, Calvin Jones, Cullen Barron, W. L. Sommerville, Pitser 
Miller, James Murdough, Wm. H. Armour, Wm. Ruffin, Wm. Burton, Wm. Hous- 
ton, J. C. Waddell, L. H. Coe, John Cobb, W. Shaw, W. T. Brown, T. Rivers, J. 
L. Pulliam, Wm. A Booth, B. W. Williamson, E. Haskins, J.C. Cannon, Joseph 
Coe, D. A. Henderson, Bernard M. Patterson, J. J. Potts, Willis Reeves, W. War- 
ren, Dr. Donhaoo, A. Pebbles, Wm. C. Kinney, G. Falls, J. Hare, M. Baugh, Dr. 
Washington, S. C. Jones, J. S. Neal, B. Y. Trotter, Wm. J. Bonner, F. G. Neal, 
R. H. Jackson, Whitfield Boyd, G. E. Bowers, John R. Wilson, Henry Miller, Th. 
Horde, John P. Smith, John Anderson, James Murdough, James A. Whiteside, E. 
D. Renfro, J. B. Fonville, A. M. Thackler. B. F. Glass, John Donelson, E. W. Ken- 
ney, Samuel Leake, Samuel J. Hays, William Battle, A. B. Dubose, M. W. Golds- 
by, Lemuel Wren, Benjamin Cash, Richard Williams, Andrew Taylor, Rodo Mc- 
Iver, W. Bond, Eppy White, John Wilson, 'T. J. Goldsby, John Person, R. Massy, 
Thomas Allen, T. B. Crenshaw, John Freeman, Samuel Peake, James Lenoir, 
John Hamlin, Dr. Siout, Dr. Morgan, Dabney Ware, James Locke, T. Davis, Jas. 
Kimbrough, John Pope, John D. White, E. M. Yerger, A. M. Looney, J. W. A. 
Pettit, John P. Trezevant, B. F. Kiernan, C. Irving, W. Christian, E. McGinney, 
E. J.J. Finley, R. Topp, J. R. Maltby, W. T. Brown, E. 5. Davis, L. Shanks, J. 
Fowlkes, E. H. Porter, D. Looney, L. Pope Jr., H. G. Smith, George L. Holmes, F, 
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S. Latham, Jesse Allen, James Seawell, W. F. Davis, Seth Wheatley, M. B Win- 
chester, L. C. Trezevant, J. H. McMahon, William Connell, J. T. Farrington, 
John Trigg, E. Gibbon, 'T. S. Foster, V. D. Barry, B. B. Blume, H. VanPelt, E. 
Hickman, P. G. Gaines, W. A. Blythe, Dr. Dunn, Dr. Dubois, L. E. Banks, A. R. 
Herron, E. G. Shields, R. H. Patillo, J. Wright, 8. P. Walker, A. Debberry, G. D 
Leary, A. M. Fackler, W. Ramsay, ..H. Mills, J. A. Talliafero, J. Blackwell. 

Arxansas.—W. D. Ferguson, W. Strong, D. H. Bingham, A. G. Meyers, C. F. 
Noland, T. Farelfy, J. Millikin, M. H. Izzard, C. L, Sullivan, F. E. Patrick, W. 
T. Tully, G. W. Underhill, W. D. Dabney, G. S. Fogleman, B. Odle, T. W. Col- 
lins, P. G, Reeves, H. W. Anderson, Gen. John Preston, Hon. W. R. Sebastian. 
T. P. Craighead, F. W. Tapnall. 

Missourr.—J. H. Lucas, 8. Blood, Hardage Lane, J. A. Hedges, L. M. Kennett, 
G. Collier, H. M. Shreve, A. B. Chambers, R. Walsh, S. Penn, J. E. Yeatman, J. 
Glasgow, A. Wilgus, T’. Allen, J. Maguire, G. W, Goode, J. M. Field, &. Byrne, 
A. P. Ladoux, W. M. MePheeters, W. F. Wright, D. Chambers, F. Loring, D. 
Mortimer, E. F. Chouteau, Ff. Rosier, M. O. Bannon, E. W. Harris, H. P. Malsey, 
G. M. Netherton, J. B. Martin, J. H. Walker, E. B. Lavalle, G. Caruthers, T. 
McLane, Dr. J. Germain. 

Kentrucky.—Capt. P. Barret, W. Riddle, D. McAlister, R. Triplett, L. Sanders, 
J. Beckwith, Geo. Venable, D. Banks, J. Stiles, John Hanna, R. A. Hatcher, D. 
Givins, D. W. Patterson, E. C. Snyder, L. M. Flournoy, J. Guthrie, J. L. Shreve, 
T. Smith, J. Speed, J. Doup, J. Miller, B. Ballard, G. W. Weissinger, G. Mallory. 
Inunois.—Gov. T. Ford, W. B. Seates, H. Eddy, L. White, T. L. Hick, J. Wall, 
Wm. McBeen, J. T. Davis, J. Dougherty, J. Freeman, M. M. M’Curdy, C. 
Constable, W. Walters, L. Scott, W. Ross, John Shillaber. 

Inpiana.—A. T. Ellis, W. Bruch, W. J. Wise, T. Bishop, J Cliandler, Dr. Evans, 
G. W. Lane. 

lowa.—A. C. Dodge, W. B. Ewing, J. G. Edwards, H. T. Reed. 

Ounto.—J. 8S. Hawkins, J. Bradford, C. Cist, T. B. Drinker, N. Scoonmaker, W. 
Kinney, E. Hamilton, Elwood Fisher, T. W. Whitby, J. Given, Isaac Given, G. 


H, 


Graham, 8. J. Kellogg, J. A. Briggs. 

Mr. Calhoun, bringing the great weight and influence of his char 
acter to the chair, and his experience in governing deliberative assem- 
blies, was enabled to concentrate the action of the body upon such sub- 
jects as would be of general! interest. Without this concentration, the 
danger was of wasting valuable time upon minor and unimportant 
points; and, perhaps, in the end of defeating the very objects of the 
assemblage. Many there were, doubtless, present, who were furnished 
with ready arguments and finely ordered speeches, to be made upon 
occasion, in relation to infinite local schemes and enterprises, which had 
far better be presented in sectional conventions, and which would have 
been inappropriate in this. The main matter then was, to exclude all 
of this, and to settle down upon certain leading principles of action. 
This, by a happy system of management, was effected. 

That we may perceive how various were the propositions which 
were intended to be presented, and which were actually submitted, 
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it will be necessary to devote some space to their consideration. 
[Those who were interested in the navigation of western rivers, 
were urgent in pressing the claims of each particular stream. The Ten- 
nessee, the Illinois, the Osage, the Ohio, the Red River, as well as the 
father of rivers himself, with all their shoals and obstructions, their 
bars and snags, occupied a place in the great schedule of contemplated 
western appropriation and improvement. Nor only these, there were 
those who would have fain played their oratory upon the rippling 
stream, which almost noiselessly wends its course by the side of their 
native village. The youngest offspring of the father of rivers would 
not think itself. deserving of neglect. 

The navigation of streams and rivers being provided for, their mari- 
time defences, and their banks and levees, came next in order; and here 
the schemes which had been discussed in the public prints, were so 
many, and some of them so vast, that it required no little grasp of 
mind to comprehend and embrace them. The millions of acres of 
land located in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, etc., drowned by the 
overflowing river tides, of no value whatever whilst in this condition, 
and really generating disease upon the country around—lands, in rela- 
tion to which Congress had been memorialized, and a report in their 
favor presented by the late Mr. Linn, were of course ably presented. 


ga really good cause, by 


But then, there was danger here of injuring 1 
presenting too much ata time. There is such a thing as alarmmg 
men, by exhibiting a whole subject to them*at once, particularly if it 
be a vast one, when, by exhibiting each particular part in succession, 
and dwelling upon it, you prepare them for understanding and adopt- 
ing these parts when taken together. And this remark applies, with 
equal force, to the propositions for armaments and naval fleets on the 
western rivers, dry-docks, armories and navy yards, military roads and 
fortifications, frontier defences and numerous other equally important 
matters. These things are all necessary, and must sooner or later be 
had; but great wisdom and discretion are required in presenting them 
at proper times and in proper proportions, so that more may not 
be urged at one period upon the country, than the public purse 
would be ableto endure : the result of which must be, in every instance, 
lisay 
and are to be developed, and their defences are of highest consideration ; 


ypointment and defeat. The resources of the country are vast, 


but these things can only be achieved in the regular and natural pro- 
gress of things. 

It would be needless to run on in this connection, to speak of the 
innumerable subjects which the public prints, in every part of the coun- 
country, had been suggesting for a month before that the convention 
would n iturally and properly consider. This chaotic mass was reduced 
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to order, by certain practical and business men, and everything whicli 
promised only to disarrange and perplex the action of the body, was at 
ence cast off When this was effected, it was perceived, at once, that 
the high purposes of the convention would certainly be carried out. 
Mr. Calhoun, in his opening address, on taking the chair, presented 
an admirable view of the whole field which could be properly and 
practically embraced. He did not wish to touch upon mooted ques- 
tions, and was happy to perceive, in the call of the convention, a deter- 
mination to exclude everything which might, by a possibility, draw 
out political prejudices. The west, south-west, and south, were to 
him deeply interesting portions of the union, and whatever would tend to 
elevate them, would meet with his hearty co-operation. These were 
the great agricultural divisions, whether terminating on the southern 
Atlantic, on the extended gulf, or running backward of the Alleghany 
mountains and reaching to the Lakes. In these sections, two things 
next to the production, was the distribution of their wealth in proper 
markets, with a command of those markets, and the military and 
naval safeguards which could be thrown around the various neces- 
sary transportations. He did not, himself, believe in the power 
of the General Government to conduct a system of internal improve- 
ment. He had, independently of other objections, seen the evil effects 
of it, in too many instances, where it has been attempted, and the system 
of log-rolling which ensued ; but, in relation to the great highway of 
western commerce, at least, the great inland sea of the country—the 
Mississippi—he did not, for a moment, question that government was as 
much obligated to protect, defend, and improve, it in every particular, 
as it was to conduct these operations on the Atlantic seaboard. It wag 
the genius of our government, and what was to him its beautiful feature, 
that what individual enterprise could effect alone, was to be left to indi_ 
vidual enterprise; what a state and individuals could achieve together, 
was left to the joint action of states and individuals; but, what neither 
of these, separately or conjoined, were able to accomplish, that, and 
that only, was the province of the Federal Government. He thought 
this was the éase in reference to the Mississippi river. There was an 
indirect aid, however, which might be furnished by the federal arm, to 
internal improvement schemes. As a land proprietor, (a position which 
he hoped it would not long occupy,) the government, in consideration 
of the improved value of its public domain, might grant alternate sec: 
tions of unoccupied land to the roads, etc., proposing to pass through 
it. A quid pro quo was only fair when a real benefit was obtained. 
A bounty, too, might be furnished to rail-roads, by allowing their iron 
duty free, which would be equivalent to two or three thousand dollars 
per mile. ‘This would not, he thought, interfere with the manufactur- 
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ers of iron at home, since, he had it on good authority that they 
could produce it as cheap as the foreign article, taking all things 
together, and the bounty afforded them by government now, would only 
enable them, under the influence of monopoly, to keep up prices for a 
long period far above what would otherwise satisfy. In regard to 
the various railroad schemes in contemplation, he considered that which 
sought to connect the southern seaboard with the Mississippi Valley, as 
most important in every particular. Commercially,it threw open markets 
to western produce, at all times and seasons, and furnished two outlets, 
where but one had existed before. In a time of war, there could be no 
estimate of the value of this. The mouth of the Mississippi might 
be blockaded, and the Gulf of Mexico swept by foreign cruisers, 
and the vast produce of the valley would not be left to perish, but 
could seek its eastward passage in safety to the Atlantic ports—and 
when the canal, of which he was much in favor, was constructed, its 
way to the lakes would be equally open for a large portion of the 
year. In conclusion, Mr. Calhoun dwelt upon the rare advantages 
possessed by the regions of the south and west above all others on the 
globe—their fertility, their diversity of climate and production, their 
geographical position—and ventured to predict that in less than one 
generation, should the union continue, (which he hoped would be per- 
petual,) the west would be engaged in deliberations to extend its con- 
nection with the Pacific, as it now was with the Atlantic, and that the 
connection would be as intimate with the one as with the other. “In the 
end, the commerce of both would be commanded, and the great valley 
become the centre of the commerce of the world, as well as of our 
great union, if we shall preserve our liberty and our free popular 
institutions.” 

We have dwelt longer upon this address than we intended, but the 
high source from which it emanated, and the bearing which it is likely 
to have upon the best interests of the country, operated so much upon 
our minds that we could not be satisfied with a casual reference. 


The following were the committees appointed by the convention, and 
the different subjects with which they were charged :-— 

Committee on the Military and Naval Resources, and Necessities 
of the South and West.—Roger Barton of Mississippi, chairman— 
members from Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, Indiana, South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 


Committee on Improvement of the Ohio River—Thos. J. Bigham 
of Pennsylvania, chairman—members from Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Illinois. 


Commiitee on Improvement of Western Rivers.—A. B. Chambers 
of Missouri, chairman—meinbers from Missouri, Mississippi, Tennes- 
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see, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Kentucky, Arkansas 
Illinois, and Alabama. 

Committee on Forts and Defences, and Indian Frontier West.—A 
G. Meyers of Arkansas, chairman—members from Missouri, Texas, 
lowa, Louisiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Committee on Western Mails—M. B. Winchester of Tennessee, 
chairman—members from Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio, Virginia, Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Committee on Manufactures in the South—Abner D. Parke of 
‘Tennessee, chairman—members from Tennessee, Missouri, Louisiana 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Ilinois, Virginia, and South Carolina. 

Committee on Western Marine Hospitals—Dr. W. Christian of 
Tennessee, chairman—members from Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Texas, Ohio, Virginia, Peansylvania, Illinois, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. 

Committee on Leveeing and Reclaiming the Public Lowlands on 
the Borders of the Large Western Rivers—David Craighead of 
‘Tennessee, ciairman—members from Arkansas, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Missouri, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Illinois. 

Committee on Connection of the Lakes with Western Rivers by Ship 
Canal.—W. Walters of Llinois, chairman—members from Lllinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

Committee on Railroad Connection of Southern Atlantic Ports with 
the Mississippi River —Robertson Topp of Tennessee, chairman— 
(Col. Gadsden of South Carolina, presented the Report)—members 
from Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and South Carolina. 

Committee on Western Armory.—Henry Eddy of Illinois, chair- 
man—members from ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, Indiana, Missouri, Penn- 
syivania, Louisiana, Virginia, Arkansas, Lowa, and Kentucky. 

Committee on Military Road through Arkansas.—D. H. Bingham 
of Arkansas, chairman—members from Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken 
tucky, Illinois, and Virginia. 

Committee on Lakes, Harbors, and Defences.—Jas. A. Briggs of 
Ohio, chairman—members from Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Indiana. 

Committee on Warehousing System—B. B. Minor of Virginia, 
chairman—members from South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky, Lowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Lllinois, 
Tennessee, and Indiana. 

These committees were suggested for the most part by the respective 
delegations, and comprised, in general, the practical and business men of 
each, and frequently the men of largest capacities. Information had 
been collected and reports drawn up by many, long before the meeting 
of the convention, to be presented before it. It was to be regretted that 
no other disposition could be made of these, from the press of time, 
than a place upon the table to await an appearance in print. Had they 
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been read and considered, much new matter might have been added, 
and much perhaps stricken out. As it is, the convention could hardly 


be considered responsible for all the sentiments of the reports, since but 


two or three of them were fully presented. ‘The character of those by 


whom they were drawn, however, is at least some surety for their con- 
tents; and the general rule excluded from consideration anything upon 
which there was any great diversity of opinion. 

We shull, under the several heads, refer to some of these reports in 
the succeeding pages of our work. They will furnish material for 
comment on future occasions, for at present we can do no more than 
introduce the general matter which was acted upon by almost unani- 
mous consent. ‘There was nothing which afforded a better evidence 
of the good feelings, and lisposition for equality and fairness, which pre- 
vailed than the plan adopted in taking the sense of the house. A single 
delegate from North Carolina or ‘Texas, had as much power and in- 
fluence as the two hundred and fifty from Tennessee; and Eastern Vir- 
ginia, which was not contemplated in the original call, was invited in 
rate placed upon the list of Vice-Presi- 


by acclamation, and her dele 


dents. ‘The votes were by States and Territories, each having an 
equal voice without regard to representation. 

A member from Mississippi, Judge Cliflion, offered a series of reso- 
lutions, summing up and embracing the subjects of most of the impor- 
tant resolutions which accompanied the reports. ‘These were intended 
to facilitate progress, but they were laid on the table for the time, and 
afterwards in part engrafted upon the report of a final committee of one 
from each of the States. Judge Cliifton’s proposition to admit railroad 
iron duty free met with objection and opposition, and had to be with- 


drawn. We give his resolution on the subject of the railroad, which 


differs somewhat from the one finally adopted. 
Resolved:—* That the extension of the South Carolina and Georgia 
in Kentucky, to Nashville and Memphis in 


railroad to Mills Point it 
Tennessee, and to Vicksburg, Natchez, and Rodney, in Mississippi, is 
an object of the first importance to the people of the Mississippi valley, 
and of our Southern Atlantic border; and that the consideration of 


Congress is respectfully invoked to the propriety of rendering such aid, 


' 
as can be constitutionally given, by granting alternate sections of the 
public lands, or otherwise, in view of the improved facilities to be 
thereby afforded for transporting the public mails and troops and muni- 
tions of war.” 

The committee, charged with the preparation and adjustment of all 


matter offered for the final action of the convention, consisted of one 


from each af the State follow 
> 
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Gov. J. C. Jones, Tenessee. T. J. Branam, Pennsylvania. 
Jas. Gururis, Kentucky. J. H. Lueas, Missouri. 

T. B. Craicueap, Arkansas. C. C. Cray, Alabama. 

Cot. Jas. Gapspen, S. Carolina. C. R. Ciirron, Mississippi. 
W. P. Scares, Illinois. Exwoop F1suer, Ohio. 

H. T. Reep, [owa. A. T. Extis, Indiana. 

B. B. Minor, Virginia. R. Sneep, North Carolina. 

This committee offered a set of resolutions, which were adopted almost 
without debate. Two others were added on by the house in relation to 
the bar of St. Louis, and the Arkansas road, which were only forced 
through by a long and exciting discussion, in which the delegates from 
these sections took a conspicuous part. ‘The Alabama delegation were 
earnest in presenting the claims of the bar in front of Mobile, but com- 
ing at a late stage in the proceedings, the vote to lay on the table was 
very near unanimous. 

We give the resolutions :— 

Ist.— Resolved, That the reports of the various committees, presented 
to the convention, be printed, together with such documents accompany- 
ing them, as the Committee appointed to supervise the printing of the 
proceedings of the convention shall deem necessary. 

2d.—Resolved, That safe communication between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the interior, afforded by the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers and their principal tributaries, is indispensable to the defence of 
the country in time of war, and essential also to its commerce. 


3d.—Resolved, That the improvement and preservation of the navi- 
gation of those great rivers, are objects as strictly national as any other 
preparation for the defence of the country, and that such improvements 
are deemed by this convention impracticable by the States, or indivi- 
dual enterprise, and call for the appropriation of money for the same by 
the General Government. 

4th.—Resolved, That the deepening of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
soas to pass ships of the largest class, cost what it may, is a work 
worthy of the nation, and would greatly promote the general prosperity. 


5th—Resolved, That if the policy of reinforcing our Navy with war 
steamers be adopted, the western waters are proper sources of supply, 
as they abound in iron, the best material for their construction, and in 
lead and copper, important materials for munitions of war; provi- 
sions also being cheap, and the skill requisite for their construction and 
navigation being ample in this region, which already possesses the 
largest steam commercial marine in the world. 

6th.— Resolved, That the project of connecting the Mississippi river 
with the Lakes of the North, by a ship canal, and thus with the 
Atlantic Ocean, is a measure worthy of the enlightened consideration 
of Congress. 

7th.—Resolved, 'That the intercourse between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast ought to be preserved unimpaired, and that am- 
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ple military and naval defences and additional light-houses and beacons 
should be established along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and at 
the most eligible points. 

8th.—Resolved, That the Gulf and Lake coasts are greater in extent 
than the Atlantic seaboard ; that the interests to be defended in one quar- 
ter are quite as important, and altogether as national as those in the 
other ; and that the expenditures required for the proper defences of the 
Gulf and Lakes will fall far short of what has been freely voted for 
the coast defences of the Atlantic. 

9th.— Resolved, That Congress should establish a National Armory 
and Foundry at some point on the western waters, at as early a period 
as practicable. 

10th.— Resolved, That the Marine Hospitals on the western and 
southern waters, the construction of which has been commenced or 
authorized by Congress, ought to be prosecuted to completion with the 
least practicable delay. 

11th— Resolved, That the Mail service of the West and South 
requires great improvement in speed and regularity, particularly on 
the western rivers, and that measures ought to be taken for the prompt 
extension, by Government, of the Magnetic Telegraph, into or through 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 

12th —Resolved, That millions of acres of the public domain, lying 
on the Mississippi river and its tributaries, now worthless for purposes 
of cultivation, might be reclaimed by throwing up embankments, so as 
to prevent overflow ; and that thisconvention recommend such measures 
as may be deemed expedient to accomplish that object, by grant of said 
lands or an appropriation of money. 

13th.— Resolved, That Railroads and communications from the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi to the South Atlantic ports, in giving greater 
facilities to trade, greater despatch in traveling, and in developing new 
sources of wealth, are, in al! their salutary influences, on the commer- 
cial, social, and political relations, strongly urged upon the considera- 
tion and patriotism of the people of the West: and they are the more 
recommended as works within the power of private enterprise to con- 
struct, and as affording profitable investment of capital. 

14th.—Resolved, That in order that the earliest opportunity may be 
afforded for private individuals and enterprise to direct their capital and 
energies to the completion of the important roads projected, the conven- 
tion recommend to the delegations present, to appoint committees 
charged with the duty of prompt and early applications to their respec- 
tive Legislatures, for charters to construct such reads as may pass 
through their States; and to ask such aid and patronage from said 
States as they, in their discretion, may deem proper and necessary, to 
aid in the construction of the works. 

15th—Resolved, That as many of the roads projected may pass 
through the public domain, this convention would respectfully urge 
upon the consideration of Congress, the equity of granting the right of 
way and alternate sections, in aid of the works so situated—such grant, 
in the opinion of this convention, being no more than a fair compensa- 
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tion paid by the proprictor for the enhanced value imparted to the sec 
tions of land retained by Government. 

16th.— Resolved, That efficient steps should be taken by the General 
Government to move and prevent the recurrence of the obstacles in the 
Mississippi, opposite the city of Saint Louis, so that the harbor there 
may at all times be accessible, as objects of public utility, and of a na- 
tional character, and entirely beyond the ability of Missouri to accom 
plish. oy, - 

17th.— Resolved, That it is expedient that Congress should make an 
appropriation of money, for the purpose of completing the Military 
Road from the west bank of the Mississippi (opposite Memphis) 
through the swamps, to the highlands in Arkansas, in the direction of 
the various military posts on the western frontier. 

18th.—Resolved, That a Dry Dock, and convenient arrangement, for 
the repairs and refitting of Government vessels, should be established 
at some suitable point on the Gulf of Mexico. 

19th.— Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of five 
members of this convention, to memorialize Congress on the various 
topics embraced in the feregoing resolutions. 


20th.— Resolved, 'That the president also appoint a committee of five 
members of this convention, to address our common constituents on the 
same subjects. 

The Committee on the Warehousing System having made a divided 


report, this interesting subject does not appear among the resolutions. 
We shall, in another page, discuss the subject at large, and exhibit the 
causes which led to its exclusion ; at present we simply refer to it. 
The Chair appointed the following gentlemen to draw up the memo 
rial and address, provided for in the 19th and 20th resolutions :— 
To memorialize Congress :— 
Cou. J. Gapspen, of South Carolina 
J. Gururiz, of Kentucky. 
R. BARTON, of Mississippi. 
Leroy Pore, of 'Tennessec 
J. Lwea, of Missouri 
To prepare Address :— 
Hon. Joun Bet, of ‘Teniesser 
Tos. FEARN, of Alabama 
L. SHAN KS, of sv LLLit 4 
J.S. Haves, of Llinois 
Evitwoop Fisuer, of Ohic 
In bringing to aclose our remarks on the Memphis Convention, 


we cannot but dwell for a moment upon that happy union and co-ope- 


i 
ration which it evinced on the part of the whole south and west. They 
are bound together by ties which can never be severed. Amid all the 
bitterness and jealousies which political influences have begotten, there 


is too much in common between these sections, too many similar interests 
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exist, too many sympathies and connections, for them ever to act other- 
wise than united. Bound together in this way, their destinies are one. 
Elevated or depressed, it must be together. No other sections in the 
union have reasons so strong for maintaining their interesting relation. 
We rejoice to see this felt and acknowledged. We rejoice to see the 
Palmetto State and the time-honored Dominion, sending their sons to 
shake hands with the hardy pioneers of the distant Arkansas. We hail 
Texas, our younger sister, leaving her Gulf seat to hold converse with 
the distant Lakes. It is a beautiful commingling, and long, long after 
the occasion has passed away, the remembrance of this assemblage, on 
the high bluffs of the father of rivers, will live fresh in memory :— 
every bosom will retain the kindly influences which were exerted, 
and when the south and the west are interested, we will ever feel that 
we are brothers all—all citizens of one GLorious Un1on! 


Arr. III.—SOUTHERN ATLANTIC AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 


Tuts is an age of railroads, but the one which we are about to con 
sider has received such general and hearty approval, and has of late 
obtained such an impetus from simultaneous movements in every sec- 
tion through which it is to be passed, and with which it is to be con- 
nected, that we are no longer to look upon it as a project, a problemat- 
ical undertaking, but as something certain, something, in the enthusiastic 
language of its active advocate, already accomplished. As far back 
as 1831, Stephen Elliott of South Carolina, in the good old days of the 
Southern Quarterly, cast his eyes from Charleston westward, and was 
thought a visionary for suggesting steam and locomotives. Three 
years after, General Gaines, of Louisiana, was found pressing the mat- 
ter urgently upon the government; and Col. Long, in consequence, 
was sent out to make the survey. South Carolina, about this period, 
had compromised her difficulties, and was eager to revive her pristine 
prosperity. She looked around for the causes of her decay, and con- 
vened her merchants to talk on foreign commerce and western railroads. 
Over the mountains she sought to strike the Ohio at Louisville and 
Cincinnati. ‘he noble Hayne died in the service of the enterprise ; 
but it all failed, and the “grass” continued to “ grow in the streets of 
Charleston.” 

Slowly and surely the spirit of enterprise has been moving along 
from that day to this. It has never talked of the Mississippi, Savan- 
nah, and Charleston, but it has been working its way onward, looking 
to the West. Without a grand scheme at its incipiency, it is reaching 


toa grand consummation 
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From Charleston to Augusta, there is a railroad operating, at one 
time the longest in the Union, and in a condition now of prosperity 
seldom surpassed. Georgia has taken up the line thence, and away in 
the north-westward of the state has fixed a point, or nature has fixed it 
for her, where her railroads from Augusta and Savannah terminate. 
These roads, too, have of late been doing a handsomely remunerating 
husiness. 

The receipts on 148 miles of the Central Railroad, from Savan- 
nah to Macon, for the year ending Ist April, 1843, were... $248,026 
Expenses same time...........-.+++- EEE EEO SS ER RON 109,819 
138,207 

For the year ending December Ist, 1843, 190 miles in operation. 
PID nck cdlendaresdasar<Gleinscnaduccsueonts eapiionattiniaaksbuebaion cel $227,531 
Ss i andedhnndinkearscdhucbettassedeetsiatacthsdbecnses Suicmieis 134,341 


IIE, CUR GID eins isptpntchsch vigendmnsdseniaccdcisenn hindan teens 93,190 

For the last year the road yielded over 6 per cent. upon the original 
cost. 

For the six months ending Ist October, 1844, the gross receipts of the 
Charlestion and Augusta Railroad, were $283,409; the expenses 
$180,000, leaving $103,409 to be divided between 34,000 shares, more 
than 6 per cent. per annum. 

From the point Atlanta, as a centre, routes projected and in course 
of construction, radiate in every direction. Virginia has it in contem- 
plation to strike here from Richmond. Montgomery, Ala., is strug- 
gling with the same object, and Mobile would gladly obviate her 
tedious and uncertain steamboat navigation on the Alabama river, by 
adopting a similar connection. Nor are we to suppose that New Or- 
leans will slumber where there is a possibility of her being injuriously 
affected. 

South-westward from Atlanta, Vicksburg and Natchez on the Mis- 
sissippi have lately been awakened, and their delegates, in the late con- 
vention, had their charts and surveys ready to exhibit how soon they 
were prepared to add on links to the great chain connecting the sea- 
board with the valley. Nor only this, westward still is the scheme of 
enterprise—through the northern parts of Louisiana, away onward into 
Texas, in the direction of California. Said one of these delegates, and 
a man of extended views: 

“The route intersects centrally, and crosses the cotton region—Em- 
PHATICALLY THE COTTON REGION OF THE souTH—the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and if extended out to 
Texas, that portion of Louisiana which holds her garden lands— 
the valleys of the Mississippi, Tensas, Ouachita, Black and Red Riv- 
ers. It would be another Farner oF RIVERs, or rather an irod stream, 
intersecting and blessing a region almost as great in extent as that 
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he blesses. The accomplishment of this grand scheme of internal 
improvement would do away with all necessity for the long projected 
canal across the Isthmus of Florida. Cuba would be no longer 
the Key of the Gulf. In the hands of a foreign power, she could do 
us but little harm, while a line of dangerous coast navigation of near 
fifteen hundred miles, would be avoided. The terrors of the Florida 
reefs would be obviated—since freight and pasgengers, for the imme- 
diate and adjacent regions of the South, would seek this channel of 
transportation, and New Orleans herself might more readily, and at less 
cost, receive through it her merchandize from the east. 

“If extended to Texas, and through to the rich intendencies of Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and Durango, striking the Gulf of California at 
Mazatlan, near its mouth—it would render unnecessary the enormous 
expense required to perfect a canal across the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec 
or Darien—an undertaking even now of problematical success. 

“Communication with the Pacific being thus opened, an old dream of 
the early navigators would be accomplished—a direct passage to the 
regions of “ Golden Carthay and the Orient Ind” would be opened. 


Distance from Charleston to Natchez,............cceeccscecsscees 700 miles. 
ee OG Gi TEN CAMs 6 oss ctnccedasccsbcicaiccegemssancinens 620 
Rio Grande to Mazatlan, at mouth Gulf of California,....... 450 * 
ais s iia dk aixtakadan es i dat daadet aes uantiiuntsates 1770“ 
Road completed and in operation, or nearly 80,...........s0.0006 400“ 
eS ERR ET ee ED ee aE 1370. ** 
To Sandwich Islands from Mazatlan,.................sce0ceeee . 3000 * 
Pe ees SO OONIONE  iniivina cnn vcchedsoncddindaubine acts 8000. 


“The vast trade of the Pacific would flow through the California ter- 
minus of the road, and, having facility for communication, the transpor- 
tation of troops, stores, munitions of war, for land or naval purposes, 
we could give protection to the large and increasing fleet of American 
whale ships, with less cost than under the present system. 

* The distance, by the route from Charleston to the Pacific, could be 
accomplished in some sixty or seventy howrs—thus performing a trip 
now requiring long months of toil and dangerous exposure, that must be 
undergone, to communicate by sea with our Oregon settlements or the 
Pacific squadron.”’ 

One thing must strike every one in this connection :—we are to be 
sure, first, that we have Oregon and California to work so largely upon. 
It is not our intention to dampen the ardor of those who appear to be so 
far beyond the age, knowing as we do that the enterprise and the re- 
sources of our people are without limit, and that the developements 
among us for the past few years have outstripped all calculation. We 
leave the Texas and California railway, then, as one of those 
achievements which is reserved for us at some other period, when we 
have conquered all the obstacles which obstruct our free intercommuni- 
cation immediately at home. Texas, we know, will soon be able to 
take care of herself; and California is at best a distant vision whose 

dim outlines only can be traced. 
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We return to that interesting point, Atlanta, in De Kalb county, Geo 
where the Atlantic railroads now terminate. The State of Georgia 
has intersected it by a road nearly completed, extending to Chattanooga 


on the Tennessee River, in the State of Tennessee. ‘There remains of 


this road about fifty miles of work, the grading and masonry of which 
are completed, and the whole under contract. From Chattanooga to 
Nashville, Tenn., the distance is 130 miles, and the motives are the 
strongest in the world for a connection by railroad. An able writer on 
the subject states, that the Cumberland River, whose mouth is only 60 
miles from the mouth of the Ohio, can be reached in this way from 
the Atlantic, and that it is proved, with comparatively small expendit- 
ture for locks and dams, the Cumberland may be made navigable all the 
year. The cost of this road is estimated at $12,500 per mile, half the 
average cost of railroads in the United States, 


130 miles @ $6200 per mile for iron, ................ccceeeeecseees $806,000 
Brsamwe across Tennessee River,.........scccccecocecvcccesccesccecs 100,900 
” eS Se cagete nhc ap nies eeaaansgas 25,000 
= - Stone, AP ci date clbeeat weaewneeeksswmaeich aaa 15,000 
” o ES Oe: Ee: er ee, eee 8,000 
Excavation and Emb — bt, SPOS DOF WUE ack scsi nsdclscise 130,000 
Culverts and Small Bridges, about 100.................0:ccscceeeees 100,000 
Superstructure, S.one aad Cedar, 1200 per mile,............... 156,000 


ac cca anbalioeeiaancanes 300,000 


RRR Pe ees ea Ee Ne ee $1,640,000 

A great part of the work can be effected by holders of property on 
the route, with their spare force, and taking out the labor in stock. 

To exhibit the profitableness of this Nashville and Chattanooga rail 
road, it is only necessary to compare the country to be reached by it, 
with the country passed through by the Carolina and Georgia Com 
panies, and the large revenues they are now deriving, 

We refer again to our authority :— 

From Nashville and Clarksville there passes on the Cumberland 
annually, of the products of Middle Tennessee and Southern Kentucky, 
50,000 bags of cotton, and 12,000 hogsheads of tobacco. Most of this, 
it is thought, could be transferred to the railroad. Estimating the freight 
of this at two cents per ton per mile, greater by two-thirds of a cent than 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad is now sberiizs: freight, we have 


Cotton, 50,000 bales,.... decks teen gokuees snsckeeherss Sn 
Tobacco, 12,000 hogshe ads,. hc thti ace ia taStis saeekioes 32,560 

Other most probable items, from Charleston and Savannah 
dry goods, sugar, COffce, rice, &C.,..........ccccecsscesseesceces 60,000 
Passengers 30,000, three cents per mile,.................eceeeeeeees 90,000 
Carrying mail, storage, &c..., Sitesi leis telat eM tine ca ein dine 10,000 
Beef, corn, pork, lumber, Sone, dec Pt PR eee ep ray Ae 40,000 


Total, — Gers ores 
Deduct $100,000 f for expenses of ‘road (they were only $109,000 on 
the Central Georgia road, 18 miles longer, in 1843), and there remains 
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a gain of $181,310, or nine per cent on the cost, if it should reach 
$2,000,000. 

The resources of Tennessee may be considered inexhaustible. They 
are seeking the best markets, and are seeking to be developed by facili- 
ties in reaching these markets. The state has 28,000,000 acres of 
land, rich in coal and iron, and rich in agricultural capacities. Her 
live stock, in 1840, was valued at $23,331,469, and the other products 
of her soil for the year, were over $11,000,000, viz :— 


Corn, 44,986,000 @ 15 cents per bushel,....... &6,747,900 
Cotton, 27,700,000 Ibs. @ 5 cents..........cereceeeeeees 1,385,050 
Tobacco, 29,550,000 Ibs. @ 3 cents..........cceeeesereres 886,500 
Barley, 4,800 @ 50 cents per bushel,....... 2,400 
Oats, 7,035,000 @, -20 cents per bushel,....... 1,407,000 
Rye, 304,000 @ 40, cents per bushel,....... 121,600 
Buckwheat, 17,000 @ $1 per bushel,............... 17,000 
Potatoes, 1,904,000 @, 20 cents per bushel,....... 380,800 
Hemp and Flax, 3,000 tons @ $4 per ton,..............ees 120,000 
Hay, 31,000 tons @, $3 per ton,............0... e+e 93,000 
Sugar, 288,000 tons @ 8 cents per Ib...........4+. 25,400 


$11,186,650 

Her iron, though scarcely at all developed, reached near $2,000,000 
the same year. Her manufactures, immensely grown up since then, 
(she has now fifty cotton factories, alone consuming 10,000 bags cotton,) 
were near half a million dollars. The products of her forests and 
distilleries were about the same. Her flouring and oil mills were 
over a million dollars; making, with a long list of articles not entitled 
to a particular enumeration, a grand total of $44,000,000 of annual 
wealth. Tennessee is asserted to be richer even than Pennsylvania, 
in coal and iron, which would thus be enabled to reach a sea-port, 
“The opening of these mines,” says the article to which we have 
been referring, “would give a new impulse to the iron trade of Ten- 
nessee; and, at the same time, be a source of revenue to the road. 
Coal is now selling at Nashville from 12 to 18 cents per bushel; and 
it may be safely said, that its consumption would be doubled if its cost 
could be reduced one-half. From a calculation, it will appear that 
coal can be carried on the road to Nashville at 4 cents per bushel, and 
can be furnished at the mine at | or 2 cents, making, at the most, 6 
cents a bushel. The revenue to the road from its transportation would - 
be fifty or sixty thousand dollars. Even Charleston and Savannah 
might be eventually supplied at from 13 to 14 cents per bushel, from 
these mines.” 

The question with all of this produce is, how shall the market be 
reached most advantageously? If the extra expense in reaching an 
eastern market can be compensated by the better prices there, which 
would be the case, unquestionably, in reference to a large amount of 
produce; the eastern market would command that amount. For most 
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of the heavier articles, the old channels of trade, the Mississippi and 
New-Orleans, would yet be preserved. We are not to suppose that 
they would sustain any considerable loss. 

The lowest rate of rail road freight could scarcely approach that on 
the western steamboats. A hogshead of tobacco of a thousand weight, 
may be transported from St. Louis or Louisville to New Orleans, for 
$3,—fifieen hundred miles; and a barrel of pork from the same places, 
for 75 cents. This, of course, will be powerful competition to endure, 
It is thought impossible that heavy freight can be taken away from New- 
Orleans, unless the eastern market should be found so favorable as to 
compensate all extra charges. In reference to the most costly articles, 
the case is otherwise: these will seek the rail road at all times; for a 
great point will be the saving of time, which is the main consideration. 

“No dry goods merchant,” says a writer, “at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for example, could successfully compete, upon the old mode of trans- 
portation, by sea, via New-Orleans, with his neighbor who obtained 
his supplies by the Mississippi and Atlantic rail-road. The advantage 
which the latter would secure, in time, insurance, and capital, would 
enable him to meet the wants and suit the tastes of his customers, with 
a promptitude, and at a cost which would defy competition through any 
other channel. In this view, ¢ime is important. This is still more 
strikingly true as to mails and passengers.” 

We have dwelt rather long upon the Nashville branch of the 
Atlantic and Mississippi rail road; but most of the observations made 
will apply with equal force to the Memphis, Vicksburg, or Natchez 
terminations. 

In reference to Memphis, we desire to make some remarks. The 
inhabitants of this young, yet vigorous and rising town, are all eager 
to be reached by this scheme of enterprize. The road would, under 
such circumstances, strike the Mississippi at a point of never-inter- 
rupted navigation, and terminate at a town, destined, we humbly 
conceive, at no distant day, to become one of the greatest in the whole 
valley. It is more distant from Charleston and Savannah than Nash- 
ville, but it presents equally great, if not greater advantages. It is not 
snpposable that such a town would consent to remain long without a 
branch of the rail road. Independently of the commercial aspect, it 
would furnish the means of throwing down upon the Atlantic coasts, 
in thirty-six hours, during war, for the common defence, any number of 
stout hearts and strong arms from the distant west. 

This road, as at present projected, will cross the country from Atlan- 
ta, along the heights of the Etowah to Rome, interrupted by steam 
navigation down the Coosa to a point, from whence a railroad north- 
ward and westward will strike the Tennessee river at Gunter’s land- 
ing, near Claysville, Alabama, and interrupted again by steamers on 
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this river to the eastern terminus of the Tuscumbia railroad, now in 
operation. The Tuscumbia railroad extends from Decatur to 'Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama. From Tuscumbia to Lagrange, Tennessee, there is a 
road already projected and chartered. From Tuscumbia to Memphis 
the distance is one hundred and thirty miles, the road over fifty miles 
of which is now about half completed. In the way of the Memphis 
enterprise there are few natural obstructions, and the whole may be 
completed, with proper exertion, ina short period, and at an expense, 
comparatively speaking, not very great. | 

We shall conclude our subject by introducing the major and most 
important part of the report on railroads, which Col. Gadsden, of South 
Carolina, presented at the late Memphis Convention, esteeming as we 
do the paper most highly; and also by presenting an extract from a late 
number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, which exhibits in forcible 
terms the causes of that aniexty on the part of the East to reach the 
Valley of the Mississippi. 

“The West is richer than the East in the surplus products or the 
soil, and every year will increase its advantage. It is getting to furnish 
most of the flour consumed in the country. In pork, lard, oil and beef, 
the West is increasingly pre-eminent. In wool, tobacco and cotton, the 
West is gaining the ascendency, and promises soon to have a virtual 
monopoly. In sugar, molasses and hemp, the West furnishes the 
whole produce. In mineral productions, the West promises to excel 
almost as much as in agricultural. Beds of coal and iron abound from 
the Alleghanies to the Ozark Mountains. In lead and copper, the 
West seems likely to supply a great part of the world. In materials 
for building houses, ships, railroads, furniture, &c., the West has all 
the varieties of stone from the recent sand-stone to primitive granite 
and marble, with timber and cabinet woods in abundance. Before ten 
years, Ohio will be second only to Pennsylvania in the quantity of iron 
produced and manufactured. Of steam engines, the West has already 
more than the East, and the West almost monopolizes the manufacture 
of hemp. The West, in sixty years, will probably contain one hun- 
dred millions of people, whilst the East will have but twenty mil- 
lions.” 

Cot. GapsveNn’s REPoRT. 

“The Valley of the Mississippi is among the most favored regions 
of the globe—the Father of Rivers taking its rise on the very verge 
of the Arctic regions, and receiving, as it courses south, tributaries 
equal in magnitude, from the Alleghany and Rocky mountains, and 
finally discharging its accumulated waters, at near three thousand five 
hundred miles from its source, in the warmer hemisphere of the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘This gulf it is annually encroaching upon by its alluvial 
deposites, and so certain, though slow and imperceptible, are these daily 
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increments—these new creations of land and soil, that the speculation 
is not extravagant, that in some future day the delta of the Mississippi, 
in the multiplicity and shallowness of its mouths, like that of the Nile, 
may be closed to the egress of foreign shipping; or the navigation of 
these southern seas will have to seek an entrance into this inland ocean 
between the headlands of Cuba, south, and the keys of Florida, north. 

“Within the personal observation of one of the committee, the increase 
of these alluvions, at the Balize, has exceeded three miles in extent to 
to the northward and eastward, and the approaches to the Mississippi 
are now indicated at more than fifty miles from the shore by the fresh 
and discolored water of the ocean, and by the gradvally shoaly and 
muddy state of the bottom of the gulf. 

“An inspection of the map of that vast and fertile plain, south of the 
the 31st degree of latitude, and which constitutes so large a portion of 
the elevated and productive soils of Louisana, leads to the conviction that 
it has been reclaimed from the ocean by the annual contributions of 
those streams, which in their rapid descent from the mountain elevations 
of the interior, are but agents in the hands of Providence to work out 
new evidences of his wonderful creations. 

“ These continued and successive changes in the physical world are 
mementos of events, slow but certain, the injurious and restrictive influ- 
ences of which, upon the industry, the internal and external trade of 
populous and prosperous communities, may prove withering and fatal, 
if not in anticipation counteracted by the vigilant sagacity and enter- 
prise of man. 

“ This vast domain, within the limits of the United States, bounded 
north by the 49th degree of latitude, south by the Gulf of Mexico, east 
and west by the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, is in area, as nearly 
as can be calculated in round numbers, 1,500,000 square miles, and 
contains 960 millions of acres of land, of which nearly one half may 
be pronounced arable and capable of profitable cultivation, whilst a 
large portion of the balance, however sterile in its external appearance, 
has concealed other and not less valuable elements of mineral wealth 
not yet developed. The richer staple articles which give animation 
to the commerce of the whole world—cotton, rice, sugar, hemp, and 
tobacco, may be considered almost as indigenous to portions of the 
country, whilst its varied soils, fertile as durabie, are productive and 
most abundant in all the valuable grains and esculent roots which con- 
tribute to the comfort and subsistence of man. In the Valley of the 
Mississippi, there can never be those apprehensions of starvation which 
keep the European countries in annual state of alarm—but as in the 
present so in future years—the deficiencies of other portions of the 
world can be supplied from the overflowing granaries of this land of 
promise. 

“ Its artificial, like its natural pastures, are favorable to the successful 
raising of every class of domestic animals, ‘tom the noble Arabian to the 
laborious, enduring mule—from the varied races of horned cattle, which 
have expelled from their ranges the bear and the buffa!o, to the wool- 
growing sheep, and the inestimable hog—the animal which, by the 
lights of chemistry, in the conversion of its lard into oil, has threatened 
to supersede the whale of the Pacific and the olive-tree of Italy. 
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“The country drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries is one- 
third as large as Asia, it is little less than half the size of Europe, and 
is very near as large as the European empire of Russia. France is 
but one-seventh of its area, and the old Thirteen States about one-sixth. 
Compared with the present condition of New England and the Middle 
States, it could sustain, in similar wealth, prosperity and comfort, 
60,000,000 of inhabitants: a population, however, of 230 to the square 
mile—similar to that of Great Britain, would give 345,000,000 of 
human beings, equal to one half of the world. 

“This estimate of the capacity of this favored region of the world, 
will not be considered extravagant, when it is recollected that many 
parts of Europe contain from three hundred to three hundred and 
twenty, and some of the provinces of China from four hundred and 
fifty to six hundred to the square mile. 

“ The population of the Valley by the census of 1840 was 8,434,759: 
it is now estimated at ten millions, and its increase for the ten years pre- 
ceding was at the rate of 80 per cent. The value of the products of 
the same year were calculated at $750,095,920; the descending trade 
of the Mississippi at 120,000,000, and the ascending trade at 
$100,000,000, making an aggregate of $220,000,000, only $30,- 
000,000 less than the whole export and import trade of the United 
States. 

“The population of New Orleans, (the commercial city through which 
this vast trade flows, and by which it is nourished and enriched,) has 
within the period of ten years more than doubled ; and the census, which 
in 1802 showed a population of 10,000 of French and Spanish Creoles, 
in 1840 exhibits 102,193. 

The exports of this Western Emporium in the three great staples 
of cotton, sugar and tobacco, show 984,616 bales cotton in 1844-5, 
against 490,495 in 1835-6; 81,249 hogsheads of tobacco in 1843-4, 
against 41,634 in 1835-6; and 104,501 hogsheads and 10,561 barrels 
sugar, and 17,094 hogsheads and 94,451 barrels of molasses in 1844-5, 
against 40,526 hogsheads and 4,092 barrels sugar, and 11,284 hogs- 
heads and 48,104 barrels molasses in 1840-41: showing the exports of 
cotton and tobacco to have doubled in ten years, and that of sugar and 
molasses in five years. 

“In 1844-5 there were 1682 arrivals and departures of ships, barks, 
brigs and schooners, and 2530 steamers, against 1643 of the former 
class and 2187 of the latter in 1842-3; exhibiting an increase in 3 
years of 39 arrivals and departures of ships, brigs, &c., and 343 steam- 
ers. This small increase of foreign tonnage is to be accounted for in 
the commercial economy of employing a larger class of ships than 
those hitherto used, and probably in the fact that much of the western 
produce which used to find its outlet by the Balize, now seeks a market 
by the Lakes tc the northern ports. 

Sixty years ago, this vast domain (if we exceptthe French anc Span- 
ish settlements on the coasts of Louisiana, and which did not number a 
population exceeding 20,000 souls) was occupied exclusively by wan- 
dering tribes of Indians, whose population, though variously estimated, 
did not exceed 250,000, and whose trade in furs and skins was restricted 
to the limited wants of the savage. At this early period, however, 
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such was the sagacity of the Indian in estimating distance, that few 
descended the Mississippi; whilst all the trading paths of the different 
tribes, many of which may still be traced, were in the direction of the 
South Atlantic, towards Augusta and Charleston. 

“In those days these cities participated largely in the Indian trade, 
and before the revolution, Charleston, as an exporting and importing 
city, maintained an equality with Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
which equality was never lessened until after the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, when the greater capital and unequal expenditure of 
the revenue, began to centralize trade in the northern to the prejudice of 
the southern ports. 

“This vast domain, so highly favored with the abundant gifts of 
Providence, and with a population whose enterprise and energies are 
daily stimulated to new and ailuring prospects on yet unexplored hori- 
zons, has but one drawback to check its rapid strides to commercial 
empire, and that is in having but one natural outlet to the highway of 
nations. 

“The Mississippi discharges in a low southern latitude, in a climate 
unfavorable, for four months in the season, to the health of the inhabi- 
tants of a more northern latitude, and equally deleterious in its influ- 
ences on the meats and produce of the interior, which, for the want of 
a market at all seasons accessible, has to be held in large quantities in 
deposit. 

“Even that which merely passes im ¢ransitu to some other port, has 
been known to suffer in the warm season of the summer, particularly 
pork, lard, beef, bacon, tobacco, tallow, butter, flour, and the various 
grains, and if from necessity held over for another year, is certain of 
deterioration, if not entire destruction. 

“The mouths of the Mississippi are in the Mexican Gulf, and in 
time of war may be easily blockaded by a superior naval force. The 
outlet of this gulf is by a circuitous and hazardous voyage through the 
keys and currents of the Florida and Bahama banks and reefs, subject- 
ing the whole trade of the Valley, whether destined coastwise or to 
foreign ports, to great loss of time in transitu, extra hazards and expo- 
sures, and heavier charges for insurance and freight, all of which is a 
tax upon the whole trade of the Valley. 

“ In the early settlement of the country, when the produce raised by the 
pioneer was consumed by the emigrant who followed on his track, and 
when successive waves of population, who had to be fed, furnished 
home and profitable markets to those who had proceeded to these new 
countries, this impediment to cheap and rapid communication to the 
markets of consumption, was not felt or appreciated. But now, that 
the Valley of the Mississippi contains ten states, three territories, and 
ten millions of population, with an export of productions seeking for- 
eign markets, at the present low depreciation estimated at $60,000,000, 
the subject of the cheapest, most certain, and most expeditious ave- 
nues of inter-communication with all parts of the United States and of 
the world must necessarily become one of grave and deep considera- 
tion to every individual in this western community. Other interests, 
however, have not cast an indifferent eye on the vast and increasing 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley, but have been in their efforts 
untiring to open new passes into this land of promise, 
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“The sagacity of a Clinton at an early period projected a canal 
communication, (which has in its result more than realized the most 
sanguine calculations of that distinguished statesman,) between the Hud- 
son and the Lakes and the north-western States. 

“ Under the influence of that most triumphant example have all of 
these states projected canal and railway connections between the western 
waters, and those inland seas on which they border. All of these projects 
are in successful progress, some of them completed, thus diverting the 
trade of the upper Mississippi in a north-eastern direction to the city of 
New York, which, in its magical strides during the last twenty years 
to commercial power, demonstrates the value of a trade which is only 
in its beginning. 

“The State of Pennsylvania, with a like zeal, has constructed a series 
of railroads and canals connecting the Susquehanna and Delaware 
with the Alleghany, the favorable influences of which Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia are already realizing. 

“ Maryland and Virginia are both on their march by railroads and 
canals to the west, and both seeking to tap the Ohio and divert its cur- 
rents of wealth to the Chesapeake, and in anticipation, both Baltimore 
and Richmond are now exhibiting strong evidences of a resuscitating 
and animated commerce. 

“ Boston—though the last to commence, has, through the power of 
her capital and the acknowledged energy of her citizens, been the first 
to complete a gigantic work, prostrating rocks and mountains, and 
intercepting the canals of New York at Albany—has recovered, per- 
fect and uninterrupted, her communication with the Lakes and the 
extreme portions of the Union. 

“South Carolina, at an early period, had her attention directed to 
a railroad communication with the Ohio, but, unsustained in that 
enterprise to the end contemplated, she has since more wisely co- 
operated with her enterprising neighbor, Georgia, to complete a com- 
munication with the navigable waters of the Tennessee, with the con- 
fident hope which the call of this convention would seem not to 
disappoint, that the people of the West will not rest satisfied until this 
great work is extended, and like its rivers made to branch through 
every part of the vast valley of the Mississippi, and like its onward 
population find no termini short of the Pacific. 

Your committee, therefore, in reporting on the interesting subject 
which has been referred to their investigation, feel encouraged to find 
that they have not to develope or explain a new project, or to grope 
through all the uncertainties and speculations in a new theory, to 
enforce its importance and its truth. 3 

“The project of a rail road from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
valley, is no new conception. It was long since presented to public 
notice by Mr. Elliott, of South Carolina, in an able article in the then 
Southern Review; and at a more recent period was recommended by 
that veteran in the military service who continues to manifest his zeal 
in the great enterprise by taking his seat in this Convention. This 
enterprise, with more enlarged views, and in a more comprehensive, 
though more tangible form, now commands the favorable action of this 
intelligent Convention; in the character, and resources, and wants of 
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the country through which various branch roads may be made to 
traverse ; in the prominent points on the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cum- 
berland and Alabama rivers, and on the Atlantic, which they will 
connect in close communion; and in the several physical features of the 
routes, demonstrating the practicability of them all. 

“The main track of road from the sea-board, passes along its whole 
line, through a mild parallel of latitude, not interrupted by the floods 
of spring, or by the ice and snows of winter. With the projected 
branches, it intersects the cotton growing regions of Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. It demonstrates, in one direction, on East 
Tennessee, the Switzerland of America, and on the western Valley of 
Virginia, beckoning to the Ancient Dominion to participate in the 
enterprise, and on many interior districts, rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources, but so secluded from all avenues of communication 
with markets, as to remain undeveloped. 

These roads locate their own highways of interior trade, as they 
originate the business that sustains them, and at the various termini 
proposed, they bring into intimate connection the ancient cities of 
Charleston and Augusta, with the modern cities of Macon, Knoxville, 
and Nashville, (and perhaps in the event, Mobile and New-Orleans,)— 
with Natchez, GrandGulf, Vicksburg, and the modern Memphis of the 
American Nile; a new city, but so imposing in its midway position 
and its commercial relations, as already to number 10,000 inhabitants, 
and so accessible to steamers as to have attracted the attention of the 
General Government as a suitable site for a naval depot. 

“The preparation made at this point for the naval defences of the 
country, still stronger enforces the importance of these roads for military 
purposes, in giving increased facilities for the transportation of troops 
and the materials of war; in enabling one army to defend two frontiers, 
and one crew to serve two fleets, as an enemy may either threaten the 
Atlantic or the Gulf frontier. It gives us as the basis of operations 

the chord, while the enemy has the arch of the circle to move on in 
his demonstrations of attack. In fine, by the magical power of steam, 
it gives wings to our arms, and enables us in our combinations to 
anticipate the movements of the enemy, and to realize the great prob- 
lem of military success—‘ Concentration of force and celerity of 
movement.’ ”’ 
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Arr. 1V—HOME AND FOREIGN GRAIN MARKET. 


The failure of the grain crop in European countries and consequent 
stimulous afforded to operations in our own, are events which naturally 
enough attract the attention of all. We should be devoid of that sym- 
pathy which characterizes us as men, did we not experience some emo- 
tions of pain in contemplating a prospect of misery and want staring 
in the face so many millions of our fellow-beings. It is not possible 
at such a time to refrain our acknowledgments, as a nation, for that 
better fortune which has attended us, and for those rich and rare gifts 
with which we have been crowned. A season of unusual plenty has 
supplied our most ample wants, and enabled us to approach the world 
beyond with a full and overflowing hand. Nothing more than this could 
satisfy an American citizen of the excellence of the institutions under 
which he lives, and the unparalelled and inexhaustible resources of the 
soil he cultivates. 

In every densely populated country, the most intense solicitude has 
ever been manifested in relation to the means of supplying, beyond the 
reach of contingency, an amount of bread stuffs sufficient to meet and 
satisfy the necessary wants. ‘That which is emphatically “the staff of 
life,’ must, beyond question, occupy a position of first importance.— 
The destitution and famine which sometimes have prevailed in such 
countries, too fearfully illustrates the truth of this. If we take up the 
Statute Book of Great Britain, we shall havea forcible commentary up- 
on the text. What legislation after legislation has she not resorted to ? 
what schemes and policies adopted in hope, and abandoned in despair ? 
what labors of statesmen—what devises of ministry—and all directed 
totheoneend! Hundreds of years have passed away since her labors 
were begun, and has she arrived any nearer to their consummation? 
‘I'he most lamentable ignorance and short-sightedness has prevailed in 
relation to interests the most important of all. Her best minds are be- 
ginning reluctantly to confess it,and the people—the people, for whom 
all of this labor was undertaken, as it is pretended, are demanding now, 
wherein they have been benefited, and what the complicated and arbi- 
trary provisions of the corn laws have achieved for the nation? 

Great Britain presents at this moment a melancholy instance of 
excessive legislation—of laws based upon wrong principles and of 
ruinous tendency—of land proprietors sinking beneath their own 
devises, and of a population—a working anda toiling population— 
reduced to extremities of suffering and want. 

To us the present is replete with instruction. We feel that the hand 
of government can only paralize, where it is extended to reach the 
indispensible necessaries of life. We feel that agriculture is the best 
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guardian of its own interests, and that the theories and speculations of 
law-makers can never control those natural and necessary principles, 
which regulate the production, distribution and consumption of agri- 
cultural wealth. 

We shall briefly consider the history of British policy in relation to 
the subject under discussion, furnish statistics of British corn trade, and 
exhibit the past and the present, as well as the future prospects of our 
own country, in the same connection 

The first corn system adopted in Great Britain was that of non- 
exportation. This prevailed for three hundred years prior to the reign 


of Heny VI. _ It was not seen here, that to prevent the exportation of 
a commodity, was to prevent its production above the lowest wants of 


a country, and increase the danger of famine. In 1436, exportation 
was tolerated, but only with severe restrictions; and importation, which 
had hitherto been free, began now to be saddled with conditions. In 
1562, exportation was placed on a footing more disadvantageous to it, 
by requiring the price to be four shillings per quarter higher at home, 
before it was allowed. In 1571, a duty on grain exports was adopted. 
This proved so unpopular in time, to the agriculturalists themselves, that 
in 1672 it was taken off, and substituted by one more favorable to 
exportation. 

A new system was now introduced utterly at war with those of a 
previous date. By the statute I. William and Mary, a bounty was 
actually held out to exporters of five shillings on every quarter of 
wheat, while the price continued at or below forty-eight shillings: so 
singular has been the fluctuation. 

For a number of years, under the operation of this system, there 
were large exports of grain, which, in ten years, drew upon the bounty 
fund to the amount of £1,515,000. Even this, however, did not have 
the effect desired. The severe and almost prohibitory restrictions on 
imports, adopted in an act of 1670, and the great augmentation of popu- 
lation, reduced largely the excess of exportation, and occasioned another 
important change in the policy of the country. A statute of 1773, 
admitted foreign wheat free of duty, whenever the price was above 
forty-eight shillings per quarter. ‘The prices in 1772-3-4, were fifty, 
fifty-one, and fifty-two shillings. 

The following table exhibits the position of Great Britain in relation 
to the corn trade, for the hundred years preceding the year 1800. 
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Account of the Quantity of Wheat and Wheat Flour exported, and of Foreign Wheat 
and Wheat Flour imported, in the following years (Winchester Measure . 














| Foreign Foreign Foreign } 
Wheat and | Wheat and Wheat and |Wheat and Wheatand | Wheatand | 
Years. | Flour Flour Years. Flour Flour Years. Flour Flour 
exported por xported. imported _| ex) orted. nported 
England . ; @ Englen 1 ® } Qrs. ’ Gt. “| rit Qre (rs. 
1697 | 14,699 400 | 1732 202,058 1766 164,939 11,020 | 
1698 6,857 g45 || 1733 | 427,199 | 7 || 1767 5,071 | 497,905 
1699 557 426 || 1734 | 498,196 | 6 | 1768 7,433 349,268 
1700 | 49,056 5 || 1735 | 153,343 9 | 1769, 49,892 4,378 
1701 | 98,324 1 |, 1736 | 118,170 | 16 || 1770! 75,449 34 
1702 | 90,230 | 1737 | 461,602 39 || 1771 | 10,089 2,510 | 
1703 | 166,615 50 || 1738 | 580,596 | 2 || 1772 6,959 25,474 
1704 90,313 29 | 1739 279,542 | 5,423 || 1773 7,637 56,857 
1705 | 96,185 | 1740 | 54,390 | 7,568 | 1774) 15,928 | 289,149 
1706 | 188,332 77 || 1741 | 45,417 | 40 | 1775. 91,037 | 560,988 | 
1707 | 74,155 1742 | 293,260 | 1 || 1776 210,664 | 20,578 
1708 | 83.406 ag | 1743 | 371,431 | 2 | 1777, 87,686 | 233,323 
1709 | 169,680 1.552 || 1744 | 231,984 | 2 1778 141,070 106,394 
1710 13,924 100 | 1745 324,839 | 6 1779 | 222,261 5,039 
1711 | 76,949 1746 130,646 | 1780 | 224,059 3,915 
1712 | 145,191 1747 266,907 | 1781 103,021 159,866 
1713 | 176,227 1748 543.387| 385 || 1782 145,152 80,695 
1714 174,821 16 | 1749 | 629,049 329 | 1783. 51,934 | 584,183 
1715 | 166,490 | 1750 | 947,602 | 279 || 1784) 89,288 | 216,947 
1716 74,926 1751 | 661,416 | 8 || 1785 132,685 | 110,863 
1717 99 954 | 1752 | 429.979 1786 205,466 51,463 
1718. 71.800 || 1753 | 299,609 | 1787 | 120,536 59,339 
1719 | 127,762 20 | 1754 | 356,270} 201 | 1788 82,971 | 148,710 
| 1720 83,084 Gt Brit 1789 | 140,014 112,656 | 
| 1721) 81,633 1755 | 237,466 | 1790 | 30,892 | 222.557 | 
1722 | 178,880 1756 | 102,752 | 5 | 1791 70,626 | 469,056 
1723 | 157,720 1757 | 11,545 {141,562 | 1792 | 300,278 | 622,417 
1724 | 245,865 148) 1758! 9,234 | 20,353 || 1793 | 76,629 | 490,398 
| 1725 | 204,413 12 | 1759 227,641} 162 || 1794 155,048 | 327,902 
| 1726 | 142,183 1760 393,614 | 3 || 1795 | 18,839 | 313,793 | 
| 1727 | 30,315 1761 441,956 | 1796 24,679 | 879,200! 
| 1728 3,817 | 74,574 || 1762 295,385 | 56 || 1797; 54,525 | 461,767 | 
| 1729 18.993 | 40,315 | 1763 429,538 | 72 | 1798 59,782 | 396,721 
| 1730 93,971 76 || 1764 | 396,857 | 1 || 1799 39,362 | 463,185 | 
| 1731 | 130,025 1/1765 167,126 |104,547 1800 22,013 (1,264,520 


The liberal toleration of grain imports by the statute of 1773, gave 
reat dissatisfaction to the landed interests, who had weight enough soon 
to procure its modification, by raising the scale when imports would 
be allowed, with a nominal duty, from forty-eight to fifiy-four shillings. 
The bounty upon exports was still continued. Thirteen years after, 
1804, the agriculturalists cried out again and raised the scale of im- 
ports still higher; viz: to sixty-six shillings, when every kind of soil 
was at once taken into cultivation, even the poorest. Under this exclu- 
sive system, corn rese in 1814 to an unprecedented height, and millions 
of bushels poured into the kingdom, which occasioned new alarm to 
the landholders. A monstrous bill was prepared, which, had it been 
adopted in Parliament, would have been absolutely ruinous to the 
interests of the poorer classes. Its only object could have been to 
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keep up the prices reached in 1814. Wheat, when under sixty-fow vane 
shillings the quarter, at home, was to be charged with a duty of twenty 
four shillings: when it exceeded eighty-six shillings, the duty only i815... 
then was to be one shilling, or nominal. The nation, almost by one 1816... 
accord, rose up in condemnation of so odious a measure, and the minis ae 
ters had not face enough to press it into operation. 1819... 
In 1815, Parliament having examined leading agriculturalists, and To 
they having been unanimous in the sentiment that the inferior lands low p 
would have to be thrown out of cultivation under the law of 1804, persist 
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agreed upon a new bill. By this, corn for home consumption was was, ¢ 
absolutely forbidden to be entered from foreign ports, unless when and tl 
wheat was selling at eighty shillings per quarter in England, and other when 
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* Strange to say, a protest by ten Peers, and, of course, landholders, against this 


measure, was entered, in the House of Lords. This protest was drawn up by Lord In 
Grenville, and went against all restriction whatever in the corn trade, arguing the ereig! 
question on high principles. We extract the 2d, 3d, and 4th ground of dissent. . 
“TI. Because we think that the great practical rule, of leaving all commerce 
unfettered, applies more peculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of justice as well In 
as policy, to the corn trade than to any other. Irresistible, indeed, must be that relati 
necessity which could, in our judgment, authorise the legislature to tamper with the ‘ 
sustenance of the people, and to impede the free purchase of that article on which 
depends the existence of so large a portion of the community. : Righ 
“III, Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from this mea- a 
sure are founded on a delusive theory. We cannot persuade ourselves that this law 
will ever contribute to produce plenty, cheapness, or steadiness of price. So long susta 
as it operates at all, its eflects must be the opposite of these. Monopoly is the ; 
parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of Le 
of supply, can only tend to le ssen its abundance ; to close against ourselves the TI 
cheapest market for any commodity, must enhance the price at which we purchass 
it; and to confine the consumer of corn to the produce of his own country, is to 
refuseto ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself has made Canl 
for equalising to man the variations of climate and of seasons. eou 
“TV. But whatever may be the future consequences of this law at some distant 8 
and uncertain period, we see with pain that these hopes must be purchased at the scale 
expense of a great and present evil. To compel the consumer to purchase corn 1 
dearer at home than it might be imported from abroad, is the immediate practical 
effect of this law. In this way alone can it operate. Its present protection, its Wl 
promised extension of agriculture, must result (if at all) from the profits which it “ 
creates by keeping up the price of corn to an artificial level. These future benefits 
are the consequences expected, but, as we confidently believe, erroneously expected, 
from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied on its consumer. 
“Lastly, Because if we could approve of the principle and purpose of this law, 
we think that no sufficient foundation has been laid for its details. The evidence 
before us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as it is, seems to us rather to disprove than 
to support the propriety of the high price adopted as the standard of importation, 
and the fallacious mode by which that price is to be ascertained. And cn all these 
grounds we are anxious to record our dissent from a measure so precipitate in ite 
course, and, as we fear, so injurious in its consequences.” 
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Average prices of Wheat in England and Wales, from 1815 to 1824 inclusive 


Sed Zed 
1815......3 4 4......648. per quarter. | 1820...... » PIs. 68s. per quarter. 
1816......3 15 10......768. « | 11... 2M 8. oY 
1817.....414 9......958. “« « | 1822....2 4 7... dds, 
1818......4 4 1......840, « « | 1008.4..213 S..i 5 * © 
1819......3 13 0......738. | 100.....28 4 @....46.% 8 


To remedy the new evil of exceedingly fluctuating, and at times, 
low prices, Parliament was again set to work; so strange was the 
persistence in a course in its nature radically wrong. Importation 
was, as usual, looked upon as the great evil to be provided against; 
and the statute III. George IV., 1822, loaded it with heavy duties 
whenever the prices, above seventy shillings at home, appeared likely 
to stimulate it. But prices, to the regret of agriculturalists, remained 
down provokingly under seventy shillings. 

In 1825, wheat was allowed to be imported from British America 
without any regard to the home prices;—a step too liberal to be con 
tinued for more than one year. 

In 1826, there was a large deficiency in production, and the sov 
erelgn was authorized to admit 500,000 quarters foreign wheat, on 
favorable terms. 

In 1827, a general dissatisfaction was exhibited in every quarter, in 
relation to the corn system. It was discovered to have only been one 
continued source of evil to the nation, and a permanent benefit to none. 


Right views began for once to be taken on the subject; and Mr. Can- 
ning, the minister, prepared to act on a new principle. He was 
sustained by the Commons; but the Duke of Wellington, in the House 
of Lords, tacked on a clause to the bill, which defeated it. 

The following year, Mr. Charles Grant proposed a measure, which 
soon after became a law. It was based upon the principles of Mr. 
Canning, (liberal for the times,) but in its details was far less advanta- 
geous, we conceive, to the interests of the nation. We furnish the 
scale of duties provided for in this bill, on the article of wheat. 


Whenever the home price is 62s. and under 63s. per quarter, the duty shall be 
jor every quarter 24s. 


i) 


Whenever the home price is over 63s. and under 64s. ‘ “«  Q3e. 
«6 ‘ “6 64s. «“ 65s. “ “ ODDe 
65s. = 668. = “ 21s. 

66s. “ 67s. “ « = 208. 

“ 67s. “es 68s. “sé ‘“ 1Rs. 
<g " “ 68s, “i 69s, as “ l6s. 
ne ss s 69s. 70s. sh . i 
: 708 ‘ 71s. + - 10s. 
7 ils 72s. ” se 68. 
72s. 738 - 28. 

si 73 and above a ‘ Le. 


S 
e under 62s and over 6ls. « “ 258. 
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This tariff of duties continued in operation for many years, and gave 
way at last to the present sliding scale, as it is termed, which Sir Rober: 
Peel and the British Parliament have been struggling to maintain 
against the crying wants of the nation. A proposition to modify it 
was voted down by an immense majority, only last year, and the Pre 
mier declared that no essential modification should ever take place 
Events, however, in that country, are now giving a new aspect to the 
question; and there is no power, which, we think, can be strong 
enough to resist the influence of popular sentiment. 

We extract from the British tariff, as now existing, its provisions in 
relation to the corn trade. 


Wheat if Imported from any Foreign Country. 
Whenever the average price at home, made up and published in the manner pro- 
vided by law shall be 

Under 51s. the duty per quarter shall be 21 Os. Od. 

Over Sis. and under 52s. the duty per quarter shall be... 0 19s. Od. 

Over 52a “ * 53a. 6 “ ss 0 18s. Od. 
And decreasing piogressively 1s. duty for each shilling in price to 738, when th: 
duty shall be 1s. and continue at that whatever the elevation in price. 

In relation to Canadian wheat, a difference is made, which has, to 
some extent, stimulated our operations with Canada, and occasioned 
that province to conduct for us our foreign corn trade. Wheat, if the 
produce of, and imported from, Canada, is allowed to enter English 
markets at a duty of one shilling the quarter; and flour, at four and 
one-eighth pence the cwt. 

Had England allowed the grain market to regulate itself, she would 
never have experienced those reverses which have grown out of her 
unwise legislation; corn would not have ranged from 125s. the quarter 
in 1812, to 38s. Id. in 1822, 68s. in 1825, 39s. in 1835, and we scarcely 
know what in 1845; but she would have had a constant supply, and a 
scale of prices which would render prosperous both her producers and 
her consumers. We may suppose that these dear bought lessons will 
soon have their proper effect, and that a free grain market will take the 
place of all restrictions upon either exports or imports. In this way, 
when there is an expected scarcity, grain will be thrown into her ports 
from every quarter ; and when Providence has abundantly cowned her 
farmers, they will be able to appear to advantage in foreign markets, 
should it ever happen that they can more than supply their own. 


The increasing population of Great Britain, and the vast amount of 


it engaged in manufacturing purposes, every year becoming propor- 
tionately greater, will, in despite of the improvements in agriculture 
there, and the supplies which the Irish market may afford, render that 
country in all future time an immense grain importer. It will be in 
vain for her to look at home: willingly or not, she must depend, to a 
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very great extent, upon the world without, for those supplies which are 
indispensable to her existence. For the fourteen years ending in 1842, 


her imports were as follows, of foreign and colonial wheat :— 


1829............ bushels 11,572,608 | 1836............ bushels 240,856 
io See | ee “ 1,979,176 
RD 12,053,920 | 1838......... 14,787,800 
ec ts 3,062,040 | 1839............ “ 21,693,784 
ae G73:908 | 1846....:i cian “ 19,201,488 
ee. a 519.792 | To) ee «  91.182.072 
1835.. ‘6 998.400 | I842......0.... “ 93,917,160 


Making an annual average import of 9,625,378 bushels foreign, and 
727,126 colonial. In 1843, the import was 920,800 quarters foreign 
wheat, and 98,100 ewts. flour, 19,630 quarters colonial wheat, and 
294,180 cwts. flour. In 1844, 1,068,570 quarters foreign wheat, 
306,000 ewts. flour, and 44,470 quarters colonial wheat, and 774,800 
ewts. flour. The average import of the five years preceding 1843, 
was 20,000,000 bushels wheat and flour. In 1844, the crop was good, 
and the deficiency felt was only 11,267,000 bushels. In 1845, the last 
estimate by a paper of high standing, fixes the enormous deficit of 
70,000,000 bushels, supposing that the last annual average consump- 
tion, 170,000,000 bushels will be maintained, and the crop to have 
failed to the extent that it is stated, viz: two-thirds of the average, 
neither of which, however, is altogether probable. At all events, the 
wants of the present year may be stated as out of all proportion greater 
than of any preceding one; andthe question is, how shall these be sup- 
plied, and in what manner will the United States be affected by them? 

Mr. Peel, not long since, endeavored to make it appear im Par- 
liament, that the United States were not a grain growing country; 
but what was policy in the Premier to state, is too remote from fact 
even to be repeated. Every year exhibits the increasing capacity of 
our western granaries; and as the tide of population continues to flow 
in, and new and productive soils are taken into cultivation, we shall see 
results exhibited, which will prove that our grain market can compete, 
under a fair system, with that of any other portion of the world. 

It has been over and over stated, and sometimes from high sources, 
that we can only compete with the pauper and serf labor of northern 
Europe, in seasons of extraordinary scarcity; and that, ordinarily, 
prices with us, and freights, which we must pay, go entirely to exclude 
our produce from English markets. We have no confidence whatever 
in these calculations and estimates. Our convictions are, that the labor 
and the enterprise of free citizens, in an abundant country, and without 
grinding taxation, can take care of themselves, and meet and triumph 
ver Opposition throughout all the world. We have seen this ex- 
hibited in many branches of our industry, and there is no ground fox 
xception in this. Allow a fair trial by removing ali obstructions, and 
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we are sure of the result. If it be true that prices are usually lower 
on the continent of Europe than they are with us, the fact will only 
stimulate our exertions. Wheat can be afforded in this country and 
pay a fair profit to its producers in years of abundance, at prices much 
lower than any previous quotation. T’en years ago, and our cotton 
planters would have thought a reduction of a few cents in the prices of 
their staple, likely to ruin them entirely. Many would have re 

plied, had you interrogated them, that cotton could not be grown in 
this country at any considerable reduction in prices: yet cotton has 
been grown, and is still growing beyond all precedent and all expecta 

tion, at one-half the price in market which it found ten years ago! 
Even the poorest soils yet continue its production. The Hon. Dixon 
H. Lewis stated in Congress, that cotton could be grown profitably in 
Alabama for five cents. At all events, it will be conceded that many, 
even at its present value, find cotton-growing no very bad business 
Lei every one apply these facts to the grain market, and draw his own 
conclusions: for us, we have no reason to doubt. We say to the grain 
growers in every part of the States, go to work actively and cheerfully, 
develope your soils and reap your harvests, with a perfect surety that, 
with the staff of life in your hands, you will ever be looked up to with 
interest, and always find willing buyers and remunerating prices. 

The chief grain-growing regions, from which large supplies have 
in all past time been exported, are Poland, Russia, Denmark, Germany, 
and the Black Sea. We shall makea few remarks upon the character 
of each, and then show to what extent Great Britain has been depend- 
ent upon them and other European sections of minor importance. 

Danizic, as a port, has afforded an outlet for Polish grain; and Mc- 
Culloch estimates that 350,000 to 450,000 quarters of wheat might be 
obtained annually from that source. The Dantzic wheat is represented 
as of superior quality. Its “ high mixed” sustaining no injury froma 
comparison with the best English. It is preferred to wheat from the 
Lower Elbe at an advance of 20s. the quarter. 

Russia has exported wheat, rye, oats and meal. She sent, to England 
alone, in 1831, near 500,000 quarters of wheat, but its quality is very 
indifferent, being small-grained, coarse, brown, and badly prepared ;— 
well calculated for keeping, however, in the granary. 

Denmark labors under the same disadvantage, as to the quahty of 
grain produced, and her exports have not been very considerable. 

Hamburg is the centre of a large grain trade.” Corn from the Bal- 
tic and the valley of the Elbe is deposited there, and also from Bohe- 
mia; but, according to McCulloch, the quality is far inferior to 
Dantzic wheat. In 1830, England received 217,700 quarters hence. 
Amsterdam has, also, afforded considerable supplies 
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Odessa, on the Black Sea, does all the export business of southern 


} ' 


Europe in grain. It is brought there from Polish provinces, mostly 






by land carriage, a mode of conveyance said to be not very expensive. oe 









The quality of wheat is inferior, and ¢ mand a quarter less than 
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British, in the London mark The danger of becoming heated in its 
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passage through warm climates checks the amoun of business done oh 





in this grain. 





France has never b le to do more than supply her own wants, 





ud she has been resorting to non-exportation and importation systems 


1 1* ! ] | ’ ’ ‘ . . 
with little real advantage. The same may be said of Spain, which, 
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though capable of large production has not yet been able to reach it. 
Her lands being susceptible of abundant developme 
rt * 17 . 17 1 , 4 } ; ‘ ‘ . 
he following table, taken from McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
lionry, page 507, will show the amount yf vrain imported into Great 
Brit 10 from ( ich ol the countries named 
Account speciiyin l averace ot ¢ Ss oO; : mported into Great ‘ 
~ 








Britain. from diflerent countries, from 1801 to 1825, both inclusive—(in Win 
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¢ ind So ( | 246932) 24, } [,09 125; 816 
United States of A . 80,712) 74,0 co 3 3, 201 4,022 
British N. Americ { 95,627) 2 li 69% 15 










Other Foreign ¢ ntries, fi) sa ae ~r\s : 
a: mn 10, 1836)1.4: 21S 1,0: Ld é 
of Man and Pr ( 7 | ’ bs i 

[reland...... a 3 ‘ .. 865.968'187.438, 253 33.331 639,857\4,922 167 






In 183] she import irom Russi 16 tL 58 qui rters, Prussia 296,286, 





Germany 218,507, Spain 154,671, Italy 255,295, British colonies 





918.327. United States 463,418. In 1832 she took from the United 





States 55.050 bushels wheat. and 95,868 barrels flour: in 1839, 6,003 


’ 





bushels wheat, 167,582 barrels flour; in 1840, 607,108 bushels wheat, 





605.778 barrels flour: in 1842, 143,330 bushels wheat, 204,896 barrels 






flour. 
In 1841, her imports were,— 

From Russia,.......... Ros icsuacamnseat .......Dushels 498,205 
OE EE ROY Bae ey nekeae Sy nee ye Rd SAE An ee ep 4,410 
+ ror sdee.bebad'dcpeas Cae dt eae . 1,915,272 
to) \ Preasigy ..... 025 35. oid cue ttiinescbisenss dep etitee | See 
F 5 SIs asus cnsiey Bb acctna dies qt Wilesag hth ocsievee OU 
“ Nl 5 of Sngke ve kcdinensveke at fe toy yt ee aa 815,964 
Belgium,....... Se, coatahie cee i) thy RE 228. 6A 
% France,........ : eer ccledecds iss vass ee 
Italy and Islands,... : wa ; a, Rabeal 901,600 
United States,.. me) es ee sovevedvcece ) eee 
Colonies and other nations,......... ; oerccee” ae ae 
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For the present year, her European supplies are likely to be cut o} 
almost entirely. Great scarcity prevails in Holland, so that govern 
ment has reduced the duty on imports to the smallest point. | 
Belgium, the same state of things exists. The stock of the Baltic 
said to be already in second hands: and the deficiency in Italy wil 
leave nothing from the Black Sea. 

Of course, all eyes must now be turned upon the United States: and i: 
the remaining pages of this article, we shall confine our attention 
exclusively to the grain trade, as it has existed with us in the past— 
exhibit the prospects of that trade, and the home supplies with which 
must be sustained 

The census which was taken in 1840, has been proved to be inac 
curate in many particulars; but we have seen no objection raised to th 
grain statistics which it aflords. It appears that the crop of that yeai 
was 84,000,000 bushels wheat, and near 380,000,000 bushels India: 
corn. By other information, we have the following table of pr 
duction :— 


1840. 1842, 1943. 1844, 
Wheat, bush. 84,822,272 102,317,344 100,310,856 95.607.000 


|, See 1,161,504 3,87 1,622 3,230,72 3,627,000 
OG Vis caceinees 123,071,341 150,833,607 145,929,666 172,247,000 
Ryey..00....0000 18,645,567 22,762,952 24,889,281 26,450,000 
Buck wheat,... 7,291,743 2,483,480 7,959,410 9,710,000 
Corn, ee ae 377,531,875 141,829,246 496,618,305 427,953.000 


For the year 1845, we have not the most reliable information; bu 


the general impression from the best sources is, that the wheat crop 


will reach the unprecedented yield of 125,000,000 bushels. The stat 
of Michigan alone, with a population of but 400,000, yielding 7,000,000 
bushels. Deducting for home consumption 70,000,000 bushels, which, 
with high prices, will hardly be exceeded, and for seed, there will 
remain for exportation upwards of 40,000,000 bushels wheat. The 
average exportation of Indian corn for the last fourteen years, has been 
1,500,000 bushels annually, and we cannot have less for the same pur 
pose the present year. 

The following table will show the amount of grain which has been 
exported from our country in the past, and the sources to which it wa 


attracted. 
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Account of the quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the United States, 
from October Ist, 1821, to September 30th, 1831, with the prices « f Flour, at 










Philadelphia, and of Wheat and Indian Corn at New York. ‘ 


1.805.205 19,049 















1830 | 1,225,881 26,298 145,301 45,289 444,190) 4 98 9 0 57 

1829 837,385 34,191 173,775 4,007 597,656) 6 3o 1 33 0 58 

18238 860,809 22,214 17 {9 8,906 704,902) 5 60 1 8 0 53 

1827 865,491 13,545 131,041 22,182 978,664) o 23 0 97 0 65 

; 1826 | 857,820 14,472 158,625, 45,1 538] 1 65 0 90 0 79 
’ 1825 | 813,906 29,545 187,285) 17.960 869,644 5 10 ] 1 0 56 
1824 996,792 31,879 152,723) 20,373) 779,297, 5S 62 1 15 0 47 

1823 | 756,702 25,665 14] | 1.272) 749,034, 6 82 t..2 0 53 

22 ( ~ > O98 6 5 0 90 0 49 











From 1831 to 1843. we have the following, furnished in one of 





the late numb 'Ss Ol H int § Vi chants’ Via LZ e, by a writer who 





‘ lan a ‘ oe et 
looks rather despondingly upon the prospects of our grain trade. 







Wheat and Flour to the princ)] il markets, together with 


Table of kixports of 


the total Exports to all foreign markets, for thirteen consecutive years. 










Br. AMERICAN COLONIES. Cuba. 














Years. Bush. wheat. Bbis. flour, Bush. wheat. Bbls. flour. Bush. wheat. 8ls. fir. 
oe . 362,153 865.744 12.505 Te re 97.999 
. 95.050 95,868 20.777 995.640 °~.3... 98,248 
oe ge rr 1,707 31,421 eo 119,197 Ke 
: ie : f 19,487 23,247 yi a 102,837 y; 
ee : ena | i ai lad AE TOMO ~*~ fovcce 93,511 
A |) oe ; ape 161 2.082 ye) ee 92.390 
4 ee ‘aca : 2 eee 55.537 
4 1838, a Oye? 6.076 29.591 ahha 79.08 . 
Aner 6.033 167.582 72,113 149.407 Loon A 90.459 
| . 607,108 605,778 1.066.604 132.356 788 69.819 “a 
PRS 119,854 205,144 695,389 377.806 ree: 69,387 y 
TP 143.330 2 6 03 69.048 4,179 16.846 ty 
2? i. ke 29,437 











30.411 






to all For. m’kts. 










? Years Bush. wheat. Bbis i. I wheat. Bobls flour Bush. wheat. Bbis. flour 
ISS iy... : eee." 19,570 csakien LOO 382 408,445 1,806,529 
i Se ne 103,289 cates 100,167 635,504 804,919 
1833, ne) 100.057 y By ay 4 955.768 
1834. 152.603 , 95.816 36948 $35,352 
Mas ice, lesan 161,460 eS 118,307 17,762 779,396 
1836,...... 118,470 ) 062 70.305 2.062 505.400 
i eh 60,480 yea 68,323 17.303 318.719 
1838, : ee 125,275 137 75,524 6,251 148,16} 
5 ae eee , 177.337 14,129 139.340 96.325 923,151 
1840, ; : 197.823 33.743 232.329 1.720.260 1,897,501 
| 16.457 282.4060 Li.tio 240.405 665,589 1.515.817 
Vl ae > Gere 189.317 14,920 237,478 817,958 1,283,602 
fea cs cic iokes 192.454 17,399 170,577 311,685 $41,474 
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[t is to be observed, that during part of this time, a very large portion 
of wheat entering the British colony of Canada, was intended for th 
market of the mother country. 


Prices of Flour in New York, November Ist. 


1823 . $7.00 bbl. IS31...... $5.75 bbl. 1839...... 86,87 bbl. 
in io, wee. Bets be .. 600 * 1840...... aaa. “ 
18:25 + we SOS: 68 is4] 6.00 * 
[R26 < pele 1x34 5,12 i842 1.25 

827 Ao puao * 1D c;> tae * 1843....0. Gio * 
[Rs | laa? = “36 . $50 * Is44 41581 
Seis tea © S37 , BQ “ [X45 — 
acts ae © lee... So) 


With these statistics of trade, we are compelled to leave the sub 
ject for the present, with the expectation of again taking it up at an 
early period, and with the hope that what we have prepared will have 
the effect of calling general attention to a matter so interesting, and 
elicit from others a more full discussion We extend our pages 
willingly for this purpose 


Art. V—NEW ORLEANS AND CHARLESTON. 


We mention these cities in connection, and devote a few pages to 
, 


them in our Review, from the fact of their presenting the contrast of 


the newest and the oldest cities of the South. Strange is it that the 
sceptre of trade changes so incessantly the hands that wield it When 
the Crescent City consisted of a few huts onthe low lands of the 


Mississippi, her sister of the Palmetto State, was revelling in the riches 


of foreign commerce, and in all affluence and prosperity. But now the 
vision is changed. ‘The noble city on the banks of the Cooper and 
the Ashley looks back to the past with lingering regret, whilst the im- 
mense valley has thrown down upon New Orleans wealth beyond 
comparison, and built up a city which will be indeed to the great 
father of rivers, “as London to the Thames, and Paris to the Seine.’ 
There can be no jealousies between these cities. New Orleans would 
see Charleston recover all that she has lost, would greet her as a sister 
in her advance, and hail her progress with gratulation. ‘The cities 
of the Southern Atlantic cannot be rivals to those of the Gulf Their 
sympathies, institutions, and destinies are similiar. They are allies in 
every time of danger or of peril. 

In 1680 Charleston was built.— 

“On the spot,’ says Bancroft, “ where opulence now crowds the 
wharves of the most prosperous mart of our Southern seaboard, among 
ancient groves that swept down to the rivers’ banks, and were covered 
with the yellow jasmine, which burdened the vernal zephyrs with its 
perfumes, the cabins of graziers began the city. Long after, the splen- 
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New Orleans and Charleston. AS 


did vegetation which environs Charleston, especially the vine, and cedar, 
and cypress trees, along the broad road which is now Meeting street, 
delighted the observer by its perpetual verdure.” 

“In short,” says old John Archdale, “out of Charles-Town for three 
or four Miles, called th 


he Broadway, is so delightful a Road, and so 
pleasantly Green, that | believe no Prince in Europe, | ry r all their art, 


can make so pleasant a Sight for the whole Year.” 

In 1731, we have it on the authority of an old historian, “there were 
600 houses in Charleston, five handsome churches, and that out of the 
city were to be found courtly, stately buildings, noble castles,” &c. 

The city was incorporated in 1783, and had a population, in 1820, of 
24,780, including suburbs 37,471, very little, if any, short of its present 
population. 

Its imports, in 1723, were £120,000 sterling. From 1720 to 1729, 
there were 264,488 barrels rice exported; from 1730 to 1739, the rice 
exported reached 429,425 barrels. For the year 1728, the export was 
26,468 barrels. For 1733, we have the following exports :—36,584 
barrels rice, 2,802 barrels pitch, 848 barrels turpentine, 8 chests skins, 


60 tons lignum vite, 20 tons brazilletto wood, 27 tons sassafras. 


In 1744, two hundred and thirty vessels were jaden at the port of 


Charleston. The exports for 1748 were 55,000 barrels rice, 39,308 
bushels corn, 296,000 oranges, 6,107 bushels peas, 700 bushels pota- 
toes, 1,700 barrels beef, 150 hogs, 3,114 barrels pork, 10,000 barrels 
tar, turpentine, &c., 1: tI 18 pounds Indigo, 200 pounds beaver skins, 
141 calf skins, 720 hogsheads deer skins, 1,700 pounds wax, and 
large quantity of henibos; amounting in all to £161,365 sterling, 

In 1754 the exports reached £240,000 sterling. In 1799, they 
were $10,554,842; in 1801, $14,504,045. In 1821, the imports 
amounted to $3,000,000, and the exports to $8,690,539. In 1824, the 
imports amounted to $2,030,916, and the exports to $7,143,831. The 
last consisted of 95,605,948 cotton; $1,114,297 rice; $208,570 other 
domestic articles; $215,016 foreign articles. 

Revenue collected from Charleston, by the General Government :— 


1,245,980 
From the commencement of the Federal Government up to 1825, 
the revenue collected amounted to $22,337,381. 


I B.D nae snidns'n nese casccttecabenss tenants $11,119,565 
wa WP Benavuncastbaccacsss<eseabcennbeseves ae 11,224,298 

“ OD, Lends ys tesdccweses cesadincasaepeeaduens 13, 182,757 

GB Qi pense cig shade bbe shscneascansevebuninetea 11,138,992 

WO sn 6n05da 60k 6b dedeees sivwerecdasnnetets 11,01 7391 

. OF abe ckocs cclighakessseslacue dudccubcesad 10,318,822 


10,036,769 
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nm » 0 
[hese were the exports ol the whole state, almost the entire part the} 

° ‘ om as lf 
passing through Charleston. nas’ 


taveotl 


Value Rice exports in 1813,.............. a .. $3,021,000 “ 
‘ ss Wet MIs id ws ue ntie ah cote te eben anil 3.555.000 flourl 
“ v6 i es RA ee 3,262,000 , 
tears 


% “ * 1839 2,460,000 


“ “ at. cna 1,942,000 genel 
“ 6 OP BU Rees tans beauhdidcadiuwaes . 2,001,000 A 


In 1618, Bienville fixed the site of New Orleans. It consisted, fiy : data, 
years after, of a hundred cabins, a wooden warehouse, three dwellings, Tl 
a sad chapel, and a population of two hundred. _ It stood its first yellow the p 
fever scourge in 1769; lost near athousand houses by fire in 1778 whic 
and had a population of 4,780 in 1785. The Spanish king, in 1795 


rz 


permitted New Orleans to become a depot for American produce. New what 


Orleans came into American hands in 1803, and, as Norman tells us, balls 
in his Sketch, “the erounds which constitute that thi iving portior of are 
° ° ° ° ri; ) 

the town known as the Second Municipality, were mostly used as a ae 
i mani 


i 
d red 
ship: 


plantation, the property of a citizen named Gravier.” 
When the deeds of transfer were signed by the Americans, Barb 
Marbois, Livingston and Monroe, we are told that Mr. Livingston 


exclaimed with exultation, “We have lived long enough; but this is 


* We have been favored with the following letter in relation to the commerce: yeal 
of Charleston, in Cotton and Rice, which we publish with great pleasure. bea 
Dear Sir ;—Herewith you have a memorandum of the crops of cotton and ric Hit 
South Carolina, for the last five years, by which you will observe that the exports o| trip 
cotton during the last year, exceed that of any previous season 25 per cent. This wer 
increase Is n rt to be attribute 1 to any ext sion ol the culture of ¢ tton, in the 184 
state, but to the railroad facilities, reachin to the very borders of Alabama, dl- 4 
verting from its former channel a large amount of cotton. [t may be said that th q hun 
last season Was unusually propitious t > the thering of a large crop in the Atlant : ™ 
states. ‘T'his is true; but will not account for any such increase. A twelvemonth 7 
of uninterrupted fine weather could not increase the production of this staple in 18] 
South Carolina, more than ten per cent. over the amount of the last 10 years. ‘Th Th 
ouly true solution is the increased tacilities aflourded by the South Carolina rail 
road, throuch its connection with the Ge ria railroad, to the planter of Georgi: 4 alo 
and Alabama, of bringing toa good market like Charleston, his crop. And I fee ‘ mil 
pe rfeetly satisticd, that if links are added to the chain reaching to M inphis upon the " 
Mississippi, in less than two years after its completion the receipts of cotton at 
Charleston will reach 600,000 bales; to which would be added many thousand 
dollars worth of the production ft fruittul valley of the Mississippi, and 
which would place again in a prosperous and vigorous state our alma mater, dea 


old Charleston, the Athens of the South. I have unintentionally wandered from 
my subject. Yours &c. E. £7 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. 
Cotton Exports of South Carolina. i 
Years 1840-41 | 1841-42 | 1842-43 | 1843-44 | 1844-45 q do 
Bales 230,000. | 259,000. | 849.000. | 301,000. | 422.000. 





i 
Rie ‘ Crop oT South Carolina. 
Barrels of # 1840-4] | is4i- “4 1842-43 | 1843-44 | 184445 


600 tbs. § 120.000. } 115,000 125.000. 138,000. 120.000. 
The receipts of cotton at Charleston this season, I do not think will go over in 


350,000 bales, and rice 100,000 barrels. 


z 
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the noblest work of our lives. ‘The treaty which we have just signed 
has not been obtained by art, nor dictated by fo Equally advan 
ta eous to the two c ntracuinge parties, if will chan > Vast SOlI! ides into 
flourishing districts. The in ments we have signed will cause no 
tears to be shed; they prepare ages of happiness for innumerable 


enerations of human creatures.” 

A work on the “ Valley of the lississippi,” affords us the following 
data, in relation to its navigation 

The first river commerce was conducted in bark canoes; then came 
tteaux and nondescripts; afterwards the keel boat, of 


| wive some idea 


tne piroques, ba 
which, the following advertisement, in 1797, wi 

‘No danger ne | app ehended irom the enemy, as every person 
| be under cover, made proof against rifle or musquet 


¢ 


whatever, w 
balls, and convenient port holes for firing out of. Each of the boats 
are armed with six piece s, carryin a j yund ball, als ra number ol 
good musquets, and amply supplied with plenty of ammunition, strongly 
manned with choice hands, and masters of approved knowledge.” 

The barge came next, which had sometimes the capacity of a hun 
dred tons; then the flat-boat; and finally, schooners, brigs, and even 
ships, descended the river, never to return. 

The first steamers on the Mississippi gave but little satisfaction. The 
year 1812 witnessed their introduction; but, in 1816, they had only 
begun to stem the upward current successfully. The first regular 
trip down and up the river, was m ide in 1817. Fulton and French 
were the first movers in this enterprise. For the four vears preceding 
1844, the number alone of western steamers lost, has been stated at two 
hundred and twenty-five, an average of fifty six the year 

New Orleans w incorporated in 1804, and had a population in 
1810, of 24,552, an increa of three hundred per cent. in seven years, 
The city, in lu ling th fauxbourgs and Lafay tte, exte nds five miles 
alone the banks of the river, and backward to the distance of half a 


1 


mile. The population has un lergone the following astonishing changes. 


| ee 8,001 whites....... 16,551 blacks....... Total 24,552 
a ee —- ” Saal —— ae oe vg 32,947 
TODO. cccucce LOGUE 66 seas. Xa iene ™ 11,350 
Sige . = -h ap tenets es 15.336 
| as 21.250 oe ci.s' 26500 /. aces = 49.826 
1640,.........—— “ Stes — Pre esa « 102,191 


Thus, having doubled itself within ten years, we might fairly set 
down the number as 140,000 for 1845, and for 1850 nothing short of 
175,000 or 180,000. The prospects of such a city, in the future, it were 
vain to dwell upon 

The following table will exhibit as mucha inVihine sise the grow 


ing prosperity of New Orlean 
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1. Corron anp 'Tosnacco—Exports for the last 10 years. 


ESI ee eins ae PO PEO OID occ ice ccicadacasneandcastes 41,634 hhds. 
EE ee a Oe a) Lee En De 35,821 
Pe ioah ed TEE! - eosban acing sie cient del 35,555 
RS ee oie TL Re ere A ee eee Wes 30,789 « 
o_O re, ak A ep ees ee enentns xo 40,436 “ 
O_o S21,208 bl ae Pe Se eee ee ey ee 54,667 * 
PP os se dixcceas cans cds nscale 749,267 PY Mad tat a eee ms Sete Aiden: deceit 68,058 * 
RRR Tea eA pepe ere PEO Sede ducscvameoteesad 89,891 
1843—44......... Mika tduciinen Cheated kes 5 SS ee A REL 81,249 « 
2 Sf ES eh oR are ane | Fikg UA a, CE ae Fe 68,679 “ 


Il. Sugar anp Monasses— 


Sugar hhds. 
1840-—41...... Sérunbéke . a 


1841- 42 sree pba de a ae 


Exports other than to the West. 


bbls. Molasses hhds. bbls. 

BB ks saatesstncsanee if . | Seer 48,104 
fe ae rere 57,165 
See 12,366 ........200e66,901 
| Bib: Seer | er 42,962 


ION sick ckeaveeedceui be one 


ected 94,415 


I1I. Value of Produce, from the Interior, received in the year ending Aug. 31, 1845. 


ERS ae $ 53,030 


eS CR EN eee 906,790 
IT EE CTRL ee 1,113,240 
ND ctinncsedacsSnge ine 338,000 
| = lr 28,024 
eS eae 127,216 
EE, died ccitsnou.destouwes 65,880 


253, 576 
o @r 
9 750 


BN angie csnetiecsoneaiiea 23,501,712 


a SE abies Pr re 


ee Ee 424,745 
ES See 78,182 
I eth kd dct heus die 15,510 


Cider Meta pesate sbedsaedvenades 1,155 
105,375 
Dried Apples and p eaches 4,464 


a, ae es 135,075 
ES FEES rere 8,539 

DN Se Rides wh a ctssese csesens 2,134,248 
LE aa pee eee 850,000 


SR ibaiiesnibakdnsssabese coc AOR TE 
Dati ccbuds siets0ts. cians 147,328 
86,165 
ESORy PAG... 0000100. pheieesicies 6,210 
eet he ah By ee 1,767,211 
44,964 


Lime, Western.............. 


MEE sabeedtieies ak Hues staen 


a ee etka 


Porber-and BlO.o.ccsscnsscse 
Packing Varts....<sscsscce 
ES re 
Shot 
Soap 


PN nastics cidecdeieacnaadaea 
Sugar 
Spanish Moss....... ..... ‘ 
.) sivees nein 
ore ee 
 iidnctciesntles sanded "s 
WOES etcsiinieceusiawe habiia 
WORD ho nclntersiedennets ; 
Window Glass.......... ... 
NOG cigdheuicadaptseincsearec 


$ 6,233 
1,627,911 
1,260,000 

100,983 
14,998 
200,192 
690 
80,669 
2,551,172 
30 

5,520 
60,880 
61,575 
16,709 
70,000 
9,000,000 
11,469 
133,926 
3,697,390 
13,657 
1,968 
781,208 
12,284 
129,518 
4,500,000 
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to January, 18 


January 
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< ‘omparativ © price 


each month, during 


New ( rie ans 


September, 
October, 
Novembe 
December, - - 
JaAMUAry,. ++ oe oo oe 
February, 


ES Peer 
Es ee 


May,:>---.. 00% 
Jun 


Receipts N. O 
Crop of U. S..- 


FOREIGN MERCHANDIZE 


years—from Si 
Coffee, Havana, 
Coffee, Rio.,. 
Sugar, Havana, 
Salt, Liverpool... 


1 
Salt, Turk’s Islan: 


Comparative Arrivs 


for ten years—fr 


{ 
Q74 


>ANDN 
2.4U0U 


tember 


iWTrivais 

1844-45 979,23 

1843-44 910,854 
1842-43......1,089,642 
1841-42 o> SLO 
1840-41 .. 822,870 
1839-40... 954,445 
1R38-39 578,514 


1837-38 
1836-37 


1835-36 195. 


~ 


—Direct Imports of Coffee, Sugar 
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Orleans from all Foreign Ports, from January, 1834, 
viled from the records of the Custom Liouse. 
bags Value 
610 SS ao $1,941,196 
e4 ! a ae eRe 2,615,095 
| ‘ 9YYZ wesnacsese: tae 
l 77 106.7 et aoe ia 1.745.945 
21,7 i | 2,082,220 
iso Sree ee 
132 } cocsce.| 6 
) 3,290,738 
132.22 1,628,425 
140,723 
) 167.237 — . eee 
5 ee 5 2 ey eee $23,904,901 
rveraced ; 160 
ir to Fair Cotton at New Orleans, on the first of 
od of five yea ogether with the total receipts at 
{ crops ol the United States. 
] —44 1842-43 1841-42 1840-41 
nts. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Salsa Sb atin. 400 eeinaice ee 
~ { hf) Uae 9 fa\0 
{ 5 7 . DIOR... ee 8 @ 9} 
; F 7 e- § 0 Riva Os 
1Gjhececce 7 ° Sla@ 93 
F, 7 DIO 91/102 
Seeee 7 62/10 91 @10F 
i ( r 7 10 91@i103 
BR ccsas s TBececse t 10) ees 10:@l1l4 
° Rite) & ceces 6410 91@12- 
Q F 6210 - 9 @ll) 
- Rite eases 6ia «+» J@lhl 
B B Bales Bales. 
910 254....1.089.642 --- 740,155-----«« 922 870 
)« 2.030.409 -? 27 75 1,683 ,574-+-+++- 1.631945 


and Salt, for three 


1844-5. 1845-4. 1842-3. 
l Ss BID “cacencats ‘ Ay ee 60.183 
bags “it Se oes .. 161,082 Peres 
boxes TRAIN cha caacidesy MEE naceaeacn toa 2,233 
LOKO JO UeEOO Sssniesecs 302.350 239.427 


129,520 





Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco at New Orleans 
ist S er to 3lst At t 

BALES. TOBA -—HOGSHEADS. 
rport Stocks Irrira/ls. E-rnorts. Stocks 
Qs . 7 556 71.493 68.679 7,673 
895.375 12.934 82.435...... 81,249 1,859 
1.088.870 1.700 é . 89,891 .. 4,873 
749.267 _ 4.498 67.555 . 68,058...... 2,955 
29] .998 14,490 03,170...<.. 54,667...... 2,758 
949.390 17.867 13,827......40,436...... 4,409 
579.179 A06.308 28.153 .. 30,780 oe 1,294 
792.312 9.570 37,588 . 35,555. 3,834 
528.969 20,67 18,501 35,821 . 3,857 
190.495 1.5m 4 50.595 13 028 .. 10,456 
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Imports into New Orleans, from the Interior, 
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140000 
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Art. VIL.—THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tuts noble inland ocean, whose accumulated waters, after a passage 
of three thousand miles, lose themselves in the immense basin of the 
Mexican Gulf, remained for countless ages, wild, solitary, and unex- 
plored. We can imagine the savage standing alone by its banks, and as 
the winds and the waters whispered to him of a Great Spirit, indulging 
vague notions of his own being. But those days have passed, and the 
savage no longer lingers. The white man has dispelled the romance. 
The axe of the forester is heard—the plow, the harrow, the blacksmith- 
shop and the farm-house, the thriving village, the busy town, the popu- 
lation, the civilization, are sweeping up the banks of the noble river 
even to its high sources in the Itasca Lake 


A Spaniard, in 1538, stood by the side of this stream: he had been 
allured to the distant West by hopes of gain—by restless ambition—by 


love of adventur “Fernando de Soto,” says the historian, “ found 


nothing so remarkable as his burying-place. 
In 1668, two Canadian Fathers carried the cross westward from the 


a 


zakes,—Marquette and Allouez. They receive from Indian lips vague 

notions of a “great river;’ and Marquette, with M. Joliet, a citizen of 

Quebec, reaches its banks, and floats his canoe from the mouth of the 
’ 


Wisconsin to Arka 


But there was one whom nature was preparing for higher purposes. 
There crossed the waters from France, at this tme, a man of highest 
resolves—most elevated conceptions—sternest endurance, and unlimited 


enterprise—La § 
This adventurer dreamed, that away in the remote sources of the 


. ] 


Mississippi, was to be found that western passage to China and India, 
for which the world had so long sighed. The brain of La Salle was 
dazzled with the dream, and he saw himself at once a prince in the 
glory and wealth which the discovery would bring to France. 

A vessel was launched on the Lakes. ‘The “Griffon,” of sixty tons, 
first disturbed the quiet of those waters, and carried La Salle to the south- 
westward of Michigan. On the Miamis, on the Kankake, on the 
Illinois, the adventurer and his party floated in canoes: they address a 
party of Indians on the banks, in relation to the “Great River;” but 
old Nikanape, a chief, shook his head discouragingly. 

He said “that others had perished in the attempt ; that the banks were 
inhabited by a strong and terrible race of men, who killed every body 
that came among them; that the waters swarmed with crocodiles, ser- 
pents and frightful monsters, and that even if the boat was large and 
strong enough to escape these dangers, it would be dashed in pieces by 
the falls and rapids, or meet with inevitable destruction in a hideous 
—. at the river’s mouth, where the river itself was swallowed up 
and lost. 


OEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES & HISTORY 
JACKSON, MISS, 





the Mississippn 


La Salle wa it d red. On the 6th February, 1681, his can 
floated upon the broad bosom of the Mississippi, and the current carri: 
him on. It was now two months, and the river presented three chan 
nels. The party divide in channels, and in a few days the gl 
voices of civilized men break upon the solitude of the Mexican Gulf 
La S rf fi =. d , vi '} ] d r d A CoiuMm 
was erect 
regem, Wa 

‘The advent 
were ready 
mouth. The 
trophe follows cata | 
St. Bernard, in Texas, is mistaken for the mouth of the Mississippi 
La Salle discovers the err: r, and, 1n sti riin yrrect it, dies by th 
hand of an assassin. 

A writer in the Souther uarterly Review, for January, 1845 
finishes the picture :— 


arm ° _ - F . : ‘ } ; } , 1 a ee 
Chus died Robert, Cavi r de li ie, y the hands of his ow! 


men, on whose account his whole soul’s anxiety had been exercised 


Thus perished, ignobly, and not unlike Charles XII. at Fredericshall 
the man who had escaped a thousand imminent perils and ‘hair breadth 
scapes.’ In the wild woods of America, ascended the dying groans of 
one, whose intrepidity, enterprise and genius, rendered him one of the 
most extraordinary characters ’ >: and with all his faults, not 


among its least estimable. In th Lid his career—surrounded 


“4 


with clouds and darkness, and almost hopeless of realizing his darling 
schemes, death closed the scene. ‘arcely inferior t olumbus as an 
adventurer, he was even less fortunate ad he but lived to eflect his 


1 


purposes, what a name might have been his ‘I acknowledge,’ says 


the Abbe Raynal, ‘that men accustomed to judge of things by the event 


call great and perilous resolutions, heroism or madness, according to the 
good or bad success with which they have been attended.’ ” 

“How vain the aspirations of life, and to what little end its unceasing 
struggles! 

Quum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 
Sarcophagus contentus erit: 
Says the Latin moralist. 

“In the heart of that gallant country whose struggles for liberty hav: 
been so manly—near the waters of the Brazos and the now flourishing 
town of Washington—its first discoverer breathed out his spirit. The 
good father, Anastase, dug his grave, and planted a cross over his 
remains. 

“Thus perished,” says he, “our wise conductor; constant in adver- 





sitie 
any 
flere 
OW! 
of |i 
of | 


Loutsiana Sugai is 
sities, intrepid, generous, engaging, adroit, skillful, and capable ol 
anything. He w ho, durmg a period of tw ntyv years, had softened the 
fierce temper of a vast number of savage nations, was massacred by his 
own people, whom he had loaded with benefits He died in the vigor 
of life, in the midst of his career and his labors, without the consolation 
of having seen ft 
THE cane is now tiv 1 and worked into sugar in nineteen 
parishes, to wi Pointe ¢ We Baton Rouge, East Baton 
Rouge, Iberville, A Ras - Jal 4 John the Baptist, St. 
Charles, Jeti B |, Plaquemines, Assumption, Lafourche 
Interior, ‘T'errebonne, § lary, St. Martin, Lafayette, Vermilion, and 
St. Landry, and large preparations are 1 ne for its introduction 
and manufacture in th llowing heretofore exclusively cotton parishes, 
to wit: Rapides, Avoyelles, Cone rdia, Catahoula, and Calcassieu. 
The extent of sugar lands embraced in the above parishes, and which 
could be put into cultivation at the ordinary expense of clearing and 
draining, would be sufticient to supply the whole consumption of the 
United States; and by applying to our low, flat lands, for a few years, the 
artificial draining of Holland, (and more particularly to the tract on 
our western coast, between the sea and the Mississippi,) lands enough 
could be reclaimed to supply, besides, the consumption of a large por- 


tion of Euro} 
sy state documents, in the archives of the French government, it 


appears that the culture of the cane was str ngly recommended in the 
earliest days of the co 

This valuab 
Jesuits; and it was cultivated on their plantation, where now stands 
shirk Ge Ma 


rir. aprile « Or > 
Oi SUDUrD SL. wary, as eariy as 17 25—6. 


} } ‘ : : adel f \'¢ he r > 
le plant was first introduced from St. Domingo, by the 


the most flourishin 


The species first imported was the Malabar, otherwise called Cris 
talline, or Creole cane The next species was the Otaheite, sometime 
about the close of the last century. The third species was the Ribbon 
cane, in 1817; it was first introduced from Georgia, by a Mr. Coiron; 
[t comes, originally, from the East Indies, and presents a good many 
varieties ; it is now the favorite plant, owing to its earlier maturity, and 
its resisting better an early winter—two very important qualities in 
this climate. 

The manufacture of cane into sugar, does not appear to have com- 
menced before 1764, when samples were sent to the mother country 
from the estate of Chevalier de Mazan, near the city, on the opposite 
bank. The yield per acre was then stated to have been 3,000 Ibs., and 
the quality was pronounced to be equal to that of St. Domingo mus- 
covado. 





O4 Louisiana Sugar. 


The cession of Louisiana to Spain, at that epoch, appears to hay 
put a stop to that industry, for no further traces of sugar making ar 
to be found until 1791, when the first sugar house, under the Spanish 
government, was erected by a Mr. Solis, at Terre-au-Beufs, in the 
parish of St. Bernard. The next was established in 1796, on a planta- 
tion situated where now stands Carrollton, and belonging to a Mr. Boré. 
it produced a crop of $12,000, a sum considered at that epoch, as very 
large. This result may be said to have laid the foundation of the 
sugar industry in Louisiana. Its progress, however, was at first 
extremely slow; and at the epoch of the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States, the number of sugar estates was very small, no doubt 
owing to the want of capital 

The statistics from 1803 to 1817, are so deficient, that it is extremely 
difficult to arrive at any correct data as to the progressive annual in 
crease of the sugar crop during the above period. 

The crop in 1818, had attained 25,000 hogsheads. Cattle was the 
only power used, up to that period. 

In 1822, steam power was introduced: the first engines and mills 
cost about $12,000, and were chiefly imported by Gordon & Forstall 
This power, however, was used but by very few, until our own founde 
ries placed it within the reach of all, by reducing its cost to $5,000 or 
$6,000. 

The crop of 30,000 hogsheads. 
La 32,000 v6 

. 30,000 

45,000 

71,000 

87,965 

48,238 

73,000 

75,000 

75,000 

70,000 

‘ 75,000 
NetcaGebisdeectiatadrdeensadaa 110,000 


75,000 
no return. 
no return. 
7 hogsheads 
“ 
Each hogshead averaging 1000 lbs. net, and yields 45 tu 50 gallons molasses. 
Number of Sugar Estates in operation in 1827-8, 308, worked as follows :— 


Manual power, about 21,000 slaves. 
82 engines 


Capital invested, then estimated at about.............0000 








he 





Louisiana Sugar. 


Number of Sugar Estates in operation or preparing to work in 1830, 691 :— 


| een eee nL Weaken Mudie 36,000 slaves. 
SARS Aaib sab ondkeneshecanacs pide: Aaa deb 0e denickeeeneedbents eoecbont ees 282 engines 
I eo ee ek et tee ye Sainjealoth tee 409 

Capital then invested, estimated at about............... PEP $50,000, 000 
Number of Sugar Estates in operation in 1841-2, 668 :— 

Manual power, as ascertained by the last Federal census,........ 50,670 slaves 
AG Aaa a a Os ee nem Sit: oy 55 oe Te 361 engines 


307 


Number of Sugar Estates in 


NIRS BE MOREE. 5... 5.5, ccancas sacsiccaediens scceleneibeansbiseeme 50,670 slaves 
Ste cose icchesiin Puke wehbe fideo 55-030 ensehelean dan Ghee menKcaapledmabhaenente 408 engines 
Capital invested, estimated at about........... 5chéGudeneaeeipapeseebiiead $60 000,000 


It has been ascertained by Mr. Champomier, in a late excursion 
throughout the state, that not less than 410 cotton estates are now in 
full preparation to go into the sugar business. 

The tariff of 1842 has truly created a new era for the sugar industry 
No doubt it will now be seen in the ascendant until we shall have 
reached the full amount required for the consumption of the United 
States, which, at present, is not under 350,000,000 lbs. Until 1831, it 
was the general belief that aaliche sugars were too weak for refin- 
ing. Questioned upon this subject on the floor of Congress, the late 
Messrs, Edward Livingston and Josiah Johnson, were compelled to 
confess that it was so. This supplied Messrs. Lea and other politicians 


of the East, with a most powerful argument to demand a reduction of 


the duty on sugars imported for refining, to wit: that no protection 
ought to be asked by Louisiana against an article it could not produce. 
This would have been a fatal blow to this state. At that epoch, however, 
Gordon and Forstall had just introduced into the state the vacuo process 
of Howard, and the argument of Mr. Lea and supporters was met by 
shipments of several hundred tons of sugar, refined from pure Louisiana, 
which obtained the medal in New York. This, for the time being, put 
an effectual end to the crusade preparing against Louisiana. 

Five or six years ago, two of our planters adopted the same process, 
and they have been eminently successful: not less than six estates are 
now upon the white system plan; and such are the improvements now 
going on, and the skill brought into action, that it requires no prophet 
to predict, that but few years can now elapse before Louisiana shall 
have it in her power to supply the whole Union with white sugars 
directly from the cane. 

OPELOUSAS. 
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The Consular System. 


Anr VIIlL—THE CONSULAR SYSTEM 


‘Commerce,’ we are told in the words of Thomas Carlyle, “; 
king.’ There is as much of truth as quaintness in the expression, and 
we could not upon reflection think of a more appropriate motto for ou 
work. No empire was ever established so universal in its sway, s 
powerful in its control! oO Cay le yf binding’ indissolubly togvether the 
heteroveneous mass of mankind, as the one over W hich i King Com 
merce’ wields his scepter in the nineteenth century When the rod of 
this potentate is broken into ieces, we know tt where the influence js 
to come from, to brine tovether again and unite its disjointed tragment 
Despite of all the beautiful theories and speculations of philosophy 
the INTERESTs of mankind constitute the strongest and most endu 
ing bond of their union 

This Empire of Commerce began its growth in what we are accus 
tomed to call the “dark ages.” The flint and steel were in its hand 
which struck out the sparks of light that are recognized at that ob 
scure period. ‘The best authorities on international or public law and 
modern civilization admit, that the stipulations and compacts which 
commerce induced, were amone the first in the order of those influences 
which resulted in the r ‘itation of letters and arts, and in the entir 
redemption of mankind ‘he lordly Barons, in wresting from King 
John the rights he had usurped, stipul at the same time in behal! 
of the rights of all merchant traders visiting the empire.” 

The London chapmen in losing their insignificance and in growing 
up to princely wealth, established a third estate in the kingdom; too 
respectable to be despised, too powerful to be resisted, and bold enough 
to declare for or against kings and dynasties, for the Henrys or Ed 
wards of the middle ages 

Whether for Britain, for Fr: , for Russia—tor India, for the 
South Seas and the Pacific, or for r publi ‘an America—there is but one 
voice now and that cries for “trade.” “Give us of your labor, and take 
of ours.” “Buy” or “sell” are the pregnant words in every languag: 
under heaven. The RIatro is the centre of the world’s negotiations 
For this navies float upon the ocean, for this grave embassies receive 
audience from the Tammahamahas of the Pacific, and talk Chinese 
with the potentates of the Celestial Empire 

What has become of war in the lexicography of “King Commerce’s”’ 
subjects? Will men apply torches to the granaries which contain theii 


bread? Will they batter to pieces and sink in the ocean the elements 








* This provision of the Magna Charta drew from Montesquieu the concession 
that the people of England, above all other people in the world, understood th: 
value of commerce and liberty 
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of trade, which are to warm them amid winter snows, and defend them 
from Summer suns d a ie iilties Ol consolidation between nations and 
men are verging nearer to each other—and they meet in the unity, 


the entire “oneness” ¢ f 


lo watch over and th yreat interests of trade, permanent 
departments oi goveram lave n instituted, which, taken together, 
aint , . . = - 3 lA r } . 

constitute Wihas iS calied A isuiar System Of tie woriad. These 


agencies, representin r sovereign and country, are located at every 
considerabie empor) 1 of trathic, and by tne theory of their constitu- 
tion, are supposed to po: the sleeplessness of Argus in watching 
over the rights an? priv s and interests of their countrymen abroad, 
and the m V-nhande ss Of briareus in proviaing ior their security 


’ 
and defi nce 


‘This Cons ro} was scarce ly at all understood among the 
ancienis. ite Le a >and eiticient consul at ( renoa, whose 
work upon this sub S$ now beiore US, Ovserves, that we get 
the term consul trom the Romans; and certainly we get little else. 


The consuis of the early repu lic were scarcely less in authority than 
the king ley su Still the interests of Commerce were not 
neglected in antiquity, but agents were located in different trading 
tates, charged with duties of a similar nature to our modern consuls. 
‘The codes of international law, which obtained, for the most part, in those 


ages even amongst { nl rht ned nations, were such as to speak 


little for the advancem of mankind. The ships of Athens were 
characterized as a “ ‘al fleet,’’—“ ersal spoliation abroad, and 
crue! oppression at | ” is med of Rome—and Phenicia, Tyre, 


and Carthage, recogniz 10 rients or s in their intercourse with 


foreign 

Mr. Lester confesses the difficulties of tracing out the origin of the 
modern Syst 

“Tt has lone been a disputed point with whom the modern Consular 
System orioinat l and wnat na ion led the way in the establish- 
ment of the commercial code, which was finally adopted by modern 
states, and has in our own times worked itself so deeply into the laws 
of nations. Nor could it be: placed in its proper light without great 


toil and learning. aided bv all the facilities which might he derived 
from investigations conducted on the shores and islands of the Mediterra- 
nean.”’ yp. 165-( 


lf 
When the decaved tree of Rome had fallen and lay massive in 


its ruins, there grew up, on the soil of Italy,a few republics of con- 


* A Letter on the Establishment of a new Consular System in the United 
States: with Glances at the Origin and History of the Consular Establishments of 
Ancient and Modern Nations—the evils of our present system, the remedy, &c. 

1 to Hon. Wm. W. Campbell, Member of Congress elect, from the 
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tracted territorial limits, but of genius and enterprise which aston- 
ished the world, and of power and influence which made themselves 
felt amongst crowned potentates, and extorted from Rome’s proud pon- 
tiff the confession, that Genoa alone was more “ adequate” to the con- 
quest of the Saracens in Africa, than any other power in Europe. 
That noble commercial code, the Consolato del Mare, which has 
been attributed to the Spaniards, is now said to have originated 
the councils of Pisa. The Pisans conquered Amalfi in the 12th cen- 
tury, and carried off the copy of Justinian’s Institutes, which had been 
deposited there—the only copy existing. The Consolato del Mar 
recognizes the existence and regulates the actions of the Consular 


System. 

Venice and Genoa were not long in adopting and carrying out the 
wise policy of the Pisans. They had commercial agents throughout 
all the East, and wherever public interests appeared to require it — 
These officers were held in the highest regard; they were required to 
be diplomatists ; they were sent in public vessels and were not allowed 


to participate in any traffic. What were the results ?— 
We are told of Venice— 
‘Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations; and the exhaustless East 


Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers.” 


And Shakspeare says :— 
* Since that the trade and profit of 
Consisteth of all nations.” 

“Venice, which had been founded by a few old men, women, and 
children, who had fled to the marshes of the Adriatic to escape the rage 
and devastation of the northern barbarians, who were sweeping over 
Italy, became, in a few centuries, the first power in Europe. Pisa, 
which had been obliged to struggle for many years against the most 
formidable obstacles that can ever impede the growth of new states, 
with a malaria which annually swept off a multitude of her population, 
soon made her name feared from the pillars of Hercules to the shores 
of the Danube and the banks of the Nile, and became the commercial 
law-giver of all future ages. Genoa, which stands at the head of the 
Ligurian sea, hemmed in by almost impassable mountains, the Appen- 
nines and maritime Alps, (which she could not cross,) could not get 
her bread from the barren and rocky hill-sides, and she was driven out 
upon the Mediterranean. In the 8th century, the little city of Genoa 
drove the Saracens from their hold on the continent to the island of 
Corsica; From Corsica, she chased them to Sardinia; from Sardinia, 
she forced them out upon the open sea, and at last fell upon the seat of 
their power in Africa, and laid their capital in the dust—seized un- 
counted millions of treasure, liberated all the Christian captives of all 
their wars, and dragged back their dreaded chief to an Italian prison 
where he died in his chains.” pp. 176-78. 

It was not until 1485 that England commissioned an agent to reside 
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abroad for the performance of consular duties, and not until the 17th 
century that these commissions came to be generally granted throughout 
the European states. 

We have alluded to Mr. Lester’s letter to Mr. Campbell. This 
worthy representative of our merchants abroad, complains bitterly of the 
wefects of the American Consular System. He regards it, in fact, as 
no system at all, and trusts that a government such as ours will not 
long endure its abuses. Surely there needs no elaborate argument at 
this late day to establish the importance, the absolute necessity, of a 
proper vigilance over our commerce and our shipping, now scattered 
over every sea in the world, and over our citizens who find their way 
“to the uttermost ends of the earth.” If there be any deficiency in 
the present establishment, an American Congress will look to it—an 
American people will demand its removal. 

We make a few extracts from Mr. Lester, which establishes the 
abuse and proposes the remedy :— 

“The office of a Consul is generally held by American merchants 
or foreig ners; for, w ith a few exce ptions, no American who is quali- 
fied for such a station, will ask for, or accept an office which is only a 
bill of expense, except with a view of making his official standing con- 
tribute to his own speculations. There are many ports where an Amer- 
ican business cannot be supported, and, in such cases, those consulates 
are filled by foreigners” p. 191. 

In regard to the evil of appointing a merchant to be consul, Mr. 
Lester gives the following example in point :— 

“Tn 1842 or ’43, (Lam not certain which,) an American merchant- 
man arrived at a port inthe Mediterranean with a valuablecargo, which 
the captain was authorized to consign to any house he might select. He 
addressed himself to the Consul, from whom he had reason (as his 
constituted adviser,) to expect safe and disinterested counsel. The Con- 
sul requested him to go on making the necessary arrangements for dis- 
charging his cargo, and call the following day. In the meantime the 
Consul laid a scheme by which he should receive no little profit, al- 
though, with an appearance of disinterestedness, the cargo was to be 
consigned to another man. ‘The captain had never been in the port 
before, could not speak a word of the language, was ignorant of the 
customs of the place, and the state of the market, which put it out of 
his power to get the necessary information to guide him in transacting 
the business for himself. The cargo was just the one which ut that 
moment, if properly sold, would have given the largest profit to the 
owners. Intelligence had been privately received by the Consul the 
day before, which made his profit large and sure upon his own mer- 
chandize and that of the captain. This intelligence, however, he did 
not communicate to the captain, and his cargo went for the price 
which then ruled in the market! This inte lige ‘nce it was the duty of 
the Consul to communicate to the captam, and he would have done it, 
without doubt, had he been disinterested! He kept his own counsel, 
and made over ten thousand dollars by the speculation!” pp. 194-95, 
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Mr. Lester exposes the evils of appointing forergners to our Consu 


lates abroad, men without any interest or regard for our institutions. o1 


even, at times, any knowledge of them. He received from one of these 
consuls, not long since, a letter directed “ To his Lordship, the Ameri 


‘ 


MU ils Le penaencies. 
rr Pa —., @ . e > ‘ } 
he following ex ’ st 


F yr ee Tr | | t ’ i | | ’ 7} } 
or several ) i } e S fF en } id DV an 


r~ 


can Consul General of the 


ii ai 


Englishman, by the 1 ( re: ¢ s he has been recently 
removed, and with ver tp r no delicacy in callin 
his name and stating While t l case was pending in 
this country, and a rupture with G tain seemed likely to tak 
place, the Governor of Malta des hed a fleet of steamers to 
Straits of Gibraltar to inte ssels, as soon as tl 
Governor of Gibraltar ree Lani ( i) intel I 
of Great Britain At ie ft sa large) bet ( 


merchantmen in the L, 

Mr. Andrews, our _imm he Aeanntches to 
all his colle vues, 1D l ‘tant i i 
that all American ves 1c, and remain in the ports 


of friendly powers. L oc 
sion to know, that 1 n the Consul at 
Trieste, and he sen us. sul at Athens. 
requesting him to em 0} tunity ol vine intelli 
gence to Oo rn [ } } and assioned as 
reason for ad yptinge t _ ben } nolishman, 
no dependence cou! such : ‘T's show 
how well grounded was t con’ \ heard by 
several Ameri “a lrews did 
perfectly right; for he 1 | shoul 
do anything that would hay e my country 
The Americans appoint me Consul ) lar business in time of 
peace; but when war comes, t other 1 

Mr. Lester proposes, a remedy, the adoption of the following 


principles :— 

Consuls should be paid salaries sufficient to preserve the rank and 
dignity of the office: should hav » iudic nower to s ttle differences 
between citizens abroad; should have a proper library of commerce 


and diplomacy, an l have all their richts ar d duties narticularly defined: 


should be prohibited from any commercial transactions whatever on 
their own account; should have no fees beyond their salarv: should 
ls, Vice Consuls, and Consuls 


, 


General ; the Consul General to have served three years in a simple 


be divided into grades of office, Consu 
Consulate first, and his jurisdiction to extend over several of these Con- 
sulates. Lastly, Mr. Lester would have Commercial Agents to gather 
information abroad for the use of Government. At the meeting of 
the Zollverien, in 1843, Great Britain had thirteen agents present, and 
the United States had but one—he being accidentally on the spot. 

We close with a paragraph which sums up the whole:— 
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“First. there is not an American merchant, nor an American master 


or an American seaman, who is not disgusted with the wretched sys- 


y 


tem, and who would not re joice ina change 


“Second, there is not an American Consul who wilk not join with 
them. 

“Third, our commerce is laboring under embarrassments which can 
never be removed until we have organized an efficient and well-regu- 
lated Consular Establishment yp. 214 











WAREHOUSING POLICY 





Ir is scarcely possible that the present Congress can dispose of this 
] 


interesting question as their predecessors have done. ‘The sense of the 


country seems now to have been fairly taken upon it, and a general voice 
of approval obtained. At former periods, when the subject was Little 
understood, many were disposed to doubt, and a diversity of opinion 
prevailed even in the mere intile community, as is proved by the op- 
posing memorial of the Charleston Chamber of Commerce. But that 


time, we think, has passed. 


We were at Memphis, Tennessee, when a large portion of the 
Southern states were present, and the whole of the Western ones. 
Mr. Minor, from Virginia nepentee favorably on the system; and had 


the vote of the Convention been taken upon the merits of the question, 


from every thing we saw and * 1 th little doubt can exist that 
the report would ave been almost unant: usly ad pte “dd. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a gentleman, Mr. Trescott, of Charleston, presented a 
minority report, signed by himself and three others, whic disposed of 
the question, as we conceived, on groun Is scarcely enable The mi- 
nority were not opposed to the warehousing system, but did not think it 
a proper subject to come before the Convention, partaking, as it did, of 


a party complexion, and relating more to the m ‘reantile than to the 
agricultural interests. We admired the ability of our friend Mr. Tres- 
cott’s report, but | humbly submitted that the subject zcas within the 


, 7 
legitimate sphere of the Convention, and related to the best concerns of 


the whole country, without any reference to its parties or its politics 

The late report of | Secretary of the 1 res sury, Mr. Walker, comes 
out nobly in advoc: icy O f the measure, and will, we think, exert a w ide 
influence every where. We have only to refer to the facts upon which 
he bases his views, to adopt them 

Taxation is, at best, an evil; and, as such, should be disposed so as to 
press lightest upon the community. Mr. Jefferson had a motto which 
was a good one: “Taxes, as much as is necessary, and no more; as long 


One of the best established principles 


as is necessary, and no longer.” 
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in political economy is, to levy the tax on commodities at the nearest 
possible period to consumption. The consumer should not have to pay 
the tax, and the interest on the tax, when only the former can reach 
the government coffers. ‘The warehousing policy proposes to tax the 
consumption only, and not the importations of the country. 

Prior to 1842, we had a system of credit, but this is not to be toler- 
ated in government finances, and it was found so. ‘The warehouse is a 
necessary adjunct of cash duties. Without it, cash duties, even with the 
debenture feature, have the effect of destroying a large portion of the 
commerce of a country. According to Mr. Walker’s Report, the 
total amount of foreign imports re-exported, since the tariff of 1842,— 
three years, in free and dutiable goods, is only $33,384,394, less than 
for any similar period since 1793, except during the war. Our re- 
exports have reached for three years $173,108,813; they never before 
fell under $41,315,705, for the same time. Our re-exports in dutiable 
goods for the last three years, were only $12,590,811, less than any 


~ 


three years since 1820. They have reached to $57,727,000, and never 
since 1820 fell below $14,918,444. 

The warehousing system, the Secretary thinks, will largely tend to 
build up our re-export commerce. “ Under the present system,” he 
says, “the merchant introduces foreign imports of the value $100,000. 
He must now, besides the advance for the goods, make a further 
advance in cash, in many cases of $50,000, for the duties. Under such 
a sytem, but a small amount of goods will be imported for drawback ; 
and the higher the duty, the larger must be the advance, and the smaller 
the imports for re-exportation.’ He thinks that transporting goods 
from warehouse to warehouse, from the East to the Lakes, to Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Louisville, from New Orleans to Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, Memphis and St. Louis, and collecting the duties at these places, 
will augment business and cheapen supplies ;—will introduce large 


stocks for re-export, and greatly increase the revenue. In all of this 


we heartily concur. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of New Orleans, in a report from 
Messrs. W. L. Hodge, Alexander Gordon, and J. W. Zacharie, adopted 
a few days ago, with but one dissenting voice, thus express themselves 


upon this subject :— 

“Tt is a high and strong recommendation in favor of it, (the ware- 
housing system,) that it was adopted on the most liberal and extensive 
footing in all those nations most celebrated for their commercial wis- 
dom and experience. The want of it has already driven from New 
Orleans nearly the whole of the Mexican trade, as the merchants of 
that country can no longer procure here those large and varied assort- 
ments of foreign manufactures, which were always to be obtained in 
this city, and this lucrative want of commerce has been transferred to 


Havana, where a liberal warehouse systern exists. 
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“ Whilst New Orleans retained this trade, from four to five millions 
of specie were annually received here from Mexico, whilst the amount 
now received is not a tenth part of that sum. Other parts of the Union 
have also suffered from the same cause, and it also operates injuriously 
as regards the.produce and manufactures of the country, as these foreign 
purchasers always bought largely of them when making up their 
stock.” 

Great Britain has managed to take the lead of us im matters of com- 
mercial polity. She saw the evils of the system we are now suffering. 
One of her first writers, Dean Tucker, as early as 1745, in an essay, 
painted them in glaring colors. Sir Robert Walpole, twenty years be- 
fore, had almost fallen a victim to an ungovernable mob, for endeavoring 
in some degree, to rectify the abuse. In 1803, Great Britain adopted 
the warehousing system, and in 1833 perfected it. The result is, that 
Great Britain has the commercial empire of the world! 

Since 1843, the matter has been much before the people of the 
United States. The President, in his Message of that year, strongly 
urged its adoption, on four grounds :— 

1. That it would protect the market against redundant or deficient 

supplies, and that, through this influence, an approximation would 
be made to a steadiness and uniformity of price, which, if attain- 
able, would conduce to the decided advantage of mercantile and 
mechanical operations. 
That without something to ameliorate the rigor of cash payment, 
the entire import trade may fall into the hands of a few wealthy 
capitalists, in this country and in Europe ; that the present system 
may operate to the injury of the small importer, and that the 
rich capitalist abroad as well as at home would thus possess, after 
a short time, almost an exclusive monopoly of the import trade. 


no 


3. That a profitable portion of the carrying trade in articles entered 
for the benefit of drawback, must be seriously affected, without 
the adoption of some expedient to relieve the cash system. 

4. That the effect of the measure would be to supersede the system 
of drawback, thereby effectually protecting the government 
against fraud; asthe right of debenture would not attach to goods 
after their withdrawal from the public stores. 

The President’s suggestion, together with the memorials of New 
York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, were referred to the commit- 
tee on Commerce, of which Mr. IXennedy was chairman. The com- 
mittee seem to have looked upon the subject as something new and 
untried—something which required the utmost caution in the world ; 
and the result was, that they reported a bill favorable to the system to 
some extent, yet with limitations and restrictions enough to destroy all 
its value. The bill was not acted on. It provided for— 

1. The procurement of temporary warehouses. 
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The option to importers until 30th June, 1845, to introduce goods 
under the warehousing law, or under the old law with its deben 
tures, &c. 
The privilege of warehouse for two years on all kinds of mer 
chandize, bui the duties to be paid at all events in six months, 
whether withdrawn or not. Default of such payment, interest 
to be charged on duti 
Thus stood the matter. On the 12th Fe bruary, 1824, the Hon. Mr 
Pheenix, in the House of Representatives, ably reported on it with an 
unanswerable array of facts and arguments. The whole subject is 
now belore the country mm behalf of the South and West, we bespeak 
for it favor, assured as we are that prosperity will result from it to 
these sections, and that they will be thus elevated to a due participation 
in the foreign trade of the nation. 
We shall resume the subject in our next through a commercial 
friend. 





Art. X—OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 


We have before us a pamphlet which the Editor of this Magazine, 
twelve months ago, prepared with great labor, on the subject of our 
rights and duties towards Oregon and California. He gave the subject 
at that time, all the consideration which its importance deserved; and 
having at hand all the authorities which could be collected, he was 
enabled, he thinks, to arrive at just conclusions. Leaving, however, 
the disputed subject of sovereignty, which is still occasioning much 
excitement in both England and America, it would be a proper occa- 
sion to introduce some paragraphs from the pamphlet, which go to 
show the character of the soil, the resources, the prospects and the past 
history of these countries. We do this in order to contribute as much 
as possible, to the correct and general understanding of the whole 
question. 

We commence with California :— 

“ Proportionate with the eastern projection of Florida, and almost in 
the same latitude with it, the narrow neck of land which constitutes the 
peninsula of California, juts outward from the continent. ‘To the 
northward and to the north-eastward, and, as yet, to an extent not 
clearly defined, are the remaining portions of California. Towards 
this section. two nations have of late exhibited a partiality, rather un- 
pleasing to each other, and to the government which assume the sove- 
reignty,—Great Britain and the United States. Of the movements of 
the former there has been some uncertainty. We know determinatel\ 
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the proceedings of our own government. In 1835, Mr. Forsyth offered 
the Mexican authorities five millions of dollars for the whole country 
of California. In 1842, laboring under an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, Capt. Jones, of the American navy, seized upon the post and 
fortifications of Monterey, and floated over them, for a while, the ban- 
ner of the “stripes and stars.” The matter was soon after satisfactorily 
explained.” 

“ The restless spirit of Cortes was not long content with his triumphs 
over the empire of Montezuma. His enterprise was directed to the 
Gulf of California, which his fleets navigated throughout. Beyond 
the Gulf, they passed into the great river opening into it,—the Colorado 
of the West. On either side of this gulf, the settlements attempted, for 
many years were unsuccessful. The attention of the Jesuits was at 
last turned in that direction. The restless enterprize of this society did 
much, very soon, to advance the condition and make known to the 
world, the territories into which they found entrance. Soon were their 
establishments in a prosperous state. They had began to operate upon 
the natives,—to civilize them, and to herald the doctrines of the cross 
in their midst. These labors were not without their reward, but a 
jealousy of the political intrigues of the order in Europe, banished them 
from Portugal, from Spain, and from the Spanish possessions of Cali- 
fornia. The fifteen or twenty stations which the Jesuits had supported, 
with their churches and forts and store-houses, etc., now passed into 
the hands of the Dominicans. The Indian tribes which had been 
reduced into a partial civilization, by the severest but perhaps the 
only efficient agencies, now relapsed as rapidly as they had advanced, 
and when the revolution of 1822 severed Spain from her trans-atlantic 
provinces, and California had united under the Mexican Constitution of 
1824, the Indians, set free from all restraints, indulged their natural 
vices, and the missions fell entirely into decay. When Santa Anna 
trampled under foot the Constitution of 1824, California made a show 
of resistance, but at last yielded to the wily policy of the Dictator. 
Since then, in common with the other Mexican states, she has been the 
theatre of continual revolutions. Even while we write, a movement is 
reported in progress for her entire emancipation from Mexican misrule. 

“The population of California is not all aboriginal, or Spanish. 
Foreigners have been attracted, by the facilities of trade, etc., to make 
settlements in the country, to the no small annoyance of the Mexican 
authorities. At the present moment, the whole population is not above 
thirty thousand, of which only a very small portion are Europeans. 
California has a small commercial intercourse with the United States. 
Merchant ships bring from there, hides, tallow, etc., the abundant pro- 
ductions of continental California, in exchange for our manufactured 
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articles. ‘The American fur traders, from the vicinities of Missouri 
have their hunters, trappers, etc., scattered through much of the terri 
tory, and especially in the vicinity of the Colorado river. 

“Whether California will ever become of any great importance in 
the history of the world, or advance to any conspicuous position, either 
agriculturally, commercially or politically, is susceptible of the greatest 
doubt. To Mexico, from remoteness of position, and other causes, it 
must ever be of trifling importance. In itself, it has little prospect 
beyond a nerveless imbecility. To great commercial nations, the fine 
harbors opened along its coast on the Pacific, for the protection of mer- 
chant ships and navies in their distant Indian voyages, will always be 
attractive. Its intermediate position, too, between the fur trading posts 
of North-West America, and the fisheries of the Southern ocean, as 
well as its proximity to the Sandwich group of Islands, are relative ad- 
vantages of the highest consideration. What remains to be said about 
the territory, may be summed up in a few words. Scarcely a country 
in the world is cursed with a soil more hopelessly sterile. Every thing 
is burned up from the want of rain. For years at a time, scarcely a 
cloud breaks into showers. Spots there are, fertile spots spoken of, 
along the banks of the Colorado; but of the Colorado and its vicinities, 
little is known. The country watered by that stream, and stretching 
upwards to the mountains, is almost an unexplored wilderness. Where 
artificial irrigation is possible, agriculture, it is thought, will thrive. 
On the Pacific coast, in the vicinity of St. Francisco Bay, 389, and at 
San Bernard, 34°, there are favored sites. In the heart of the country, 
rich veins of gold ore exist; and on the Gulf of California, pearls of 
rare beauty and preciousness have ever been afforded.” 

In relation to the geography, svil and climate of Oregon, we have 
the following :— 

“In the third great valley of Oregon, or that between the Blue and 
Rocky mountains, a barren wilderness, for hundreds of miles, presents 
itself alone to the wearied traveler. Scarcely a relief to the eye can 
be found, from rocks heaped upon rocks in wildest profusion. Here 
the soil is seldom irrigated by the blessed streams and showers of 
heaven. Here all is dry and parched, and vegetation droops and dies 
in the vain effort to imbibe its nourishment from the soil. Freezing 
nights shoot death through the tender foliage of plants, which, in the 
day season, have been parched with heat. Here and there, at remote 
spaces, a river site furnishes an exception to the dark picture; but even 
then, scanty indeed are the promises to agricultural industry. Pasture 
lands, however, may be found in many parts, and certain grasses appear 
to thrive under every disadvantage. We dare aflirm that this region 
will be the last sought by civilized man. Little is there here to invite 
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his footsteps. Little is there in the boundless, undulating, treeless 
plains, where the scanty streams dry up, and even the deer, the elk and 
the buffalo are compelled to seek more favored spots. Lawless men, 
it has been thought, will find refuge and shelter here. Spoliations and 
depredations will be easy on the regions either side of the mountains. 
Brigands and robber chieftains may grow up into power, and co-operat- 
ing with the savage man, revengeful from long oppression, carry dismay 
and death before them. These are among the reflections of Washing- 
ton Irving, in relation to this region. Yet there are beauties in it too. 


“*The monotony of these immense landscapes,’ says ke, ‘ would be as weari- 
some as that of the ocean, were it not relieved in some degree, by the purity and 
elasticity of the atmosphere, and the beauty of the heavens. The sky has that 
delicious blue for which the sky of Italy is renowned. ‘The sun shines with a 
splendor unobscured by any cloud or vapor, and star-light on the prairies is 
glorious.’ 


“In the second great valley, or the middle valley of Oregon, between 
the Blue and Far West mountains, nature begins to grow more boun- 
tiful, and scatters her favors with readier hand. Water, however, is 
still the great desideratum, and were artificial irrigation possible, the soil 
in all probability, would be very fertile. The only drawback would 
be the variations of temperature between the night and day, which are 
here very considerable also. Districts of abundant pasture lands lie 
scattered in every direction, and seem to promise this as a great cattle 
country. The herdsman will find abundant encouragement, and if 
there be no deception, his cattle may range over “a thousand hills.” 
The Walla Walla river fertilizes a small portion of this valley, and 
throws it into a garden spot, where civilized life has broken upon the 
desolation, and the smiling hills and landscapes, with fruit, flowers and 
grain, have gladdened the hearts of the children of men. 

“The Pacific, or westernmost valley of Oregon, is the great agricul- 
tural region of that section of the globe. On either side of the Colum- 
bia, it stretches from the Straits of Fuca to the waters of the Umpqua 
river. South of the Columbia are located the Eden spots of all Western 
America. In this valley of fifty thousand square miles, susceptible, 
to a large extent, of profitable cultivation——a population equal to 
that of many of our states could be supported to advantage. Hills 
and vallies range themselves over its surface, and forests, dense 
forests, the most magnificent in the world, are spread abroad with a 
munificence of donation. Here, if any where, must be the seat of 
empire, population and wealth, beyond the Rocky mountains; here, 
whilst the inhospitable and barren regions around remain in their 
primitive desolation. The climate of this favored spot is genial, and 
the thermometer in summer ranges seldom higher than 80°. During 
that season, cool and refreshing breezes from the westward and north 
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westward constantly prevail. The winters are rainy, though mild and 
healthy. This season of rain sets in about October, and prevails till 


April; it is regular and constant, but seldom so violent as to retard the 


usual occupations of the people. At times, however, the storms baffle 
description, if Washington Irving be relied on. “The sun is some- 
times obscured for weeks, the brooks swell into roaring torrents, and 
the country is threatened with a deluge;” but these things soon pass 
away, and nature smiles out again. A winter in this section of Oregon, 


is represented by all authorities as temperate, and not unlike that of 


some of our Southern states. Population, hardy and enterprizing, from 
the American states, have already been attracted to the spot, and are 
still migrating thitherward in large companies. Farms, villages and 
towns have grown up; agriculture, commerce and government have 
followed close in their rear, and the “useful man,” with his axe and 
his plough, is developing the fruits of industry and civilization. We 
shall have occasion again to recur largely to this section; at present, 
let us finish the merely physical or geographical sketch with which 
we set out.” 

The following extract will exhibit the progress of American emigra- 
tion :— 

“The earlier operations of the Americans in Oregon were signal 
failures, as we shall have occasion to see. Three or four years ago 
there were hardly five hundred of our citizens in all that region, and 
these were simply farmers, graziers or mechanics, and were located 
about the Willamet and Walla Walla rivers. In 1843, one thousand 
persons, of all ages, emigrated from the Mississippi Valley to these 
distant borders. They carried with them, horses, cattle, wagons, and 
every other matter necessary in so extensive an enterprise. Since that 
period, a constant tide has been setting thither, and the last accounts 
are, that many thousands, from all sections, are even now congregated 
in Missouri, enthusiastic for the great westward movement.” 

A single passage in relation to the value of Oregon to the United 
States :— 

“ There are views of Oregon to which the mass of our people are 
not yet accustomed. It seems to many chimerical to connect that coun- 
try intimately with the commerce of the East Indies and the Pacific 
Ocean. But who shall prescribe bounds to national enterprise, and 
particularly to the enterprise of a nation like ours, so boundless in re- 
sources. It may be asked, can we not participate more intimately in 
the eastern trade than we yet have done? May not our commerce, to 
the opening ports of China, for example, rival, if not surpass that of any 
people on the earth? The commerce of the East Indies has for ages 
been a glittering object in the eyes of trading nations. They have 
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sought it, and grown up to power and influence under its support 
What, for instance, were the Italian republics, until the bounteous pro- 
ducts of the East were thrown into their lap; and where were Venice 
and Genoa and Pisa, when the Portuguese, by a shorter passage to the 
Indies, had cut off these rich resources? Britain, too, what has been her 
advance since she has enjoyed an almost monopoly of this invaluable 
trade? If possessions on the Pacific Ocean will facilitate such a com- 
merce—if they be necessary to its existence—then, surely, we will not 
be neglectful of these possessions. ‘There are various ways in which 
they might be valuable. Let an overland communication from ocean 
to ocean be established, and the Pacific coast will be of inestimable 
importance. Such a communication would give us a monopoly of the 
trade of the Pacific, and bring to us its untold wealth.” 


Art. XL—POST OFFICE REFORM. 


Wuen Rowland Hill was pressing the matter of cheap postage upon 
the people of England, the strong argument was used, that if a law 
were passed prohibiting parents to speak to their children till they had 
paid sixpence to government for permission, the wickedness would be so 
palpable that there*would be an end to the tax, in that form of exaction, 
in twenty-four hours. This was spoken at a time when a clear revenue 
of over $7,000,000 was derived annually from the British post. 

Men were set to work in calculations. It was found that the whole 
expense of conveying a letter did not average more than the fractional 
part of a penny, and the people deemed that exactions in this partic- 
ular were the most cruel and odious of all. Rowland Hill and his party 
prevailed. 

On the 10th January, 1840, the present Penny-post System went into 
effect by acclamation. It provides for no rate, whatever the distance, 


other than Id on a letter of half an ounce weight. The opponents of 


the system cried out that it would prove ruinous to the government, and 
at first they seemed to be sustained by facts. 
The clear revenue from the department was, in 
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In 1840 it fell, under the new system, as low as £495,914. But 
from that period to this, there has been a constant augmentation, indi- 
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cating strong prospects of a recovery of the full amount of forme: 
periods. The clear revenue of the department, in 1841, was 
£564,407, and in 1842, £700,000, which rate of increase, if preserved 
until 1850, would reach the ultimatum of the old system. 


The number of letters received in the London General Post Office 
were, in— 
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And for the whole kingdom, the number of letters passing through 
the mail, was for every— 
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According to the report of the Postmaster General, submitted to Con 
gress in 1843, it appears that the whcle transportation of mail at that 
period was 20 millions miles in Great Britain, and 35 millions in the 
United Siates, The gross revenue in the former instance being 
$11,421,907, and in the latter $4,295,925. 

The influence of the British system of reduced postage operated so 
strongly on this side of the water, that public sentiment was aroused 
every where in favor of reform. Our old system was conceived to be 
far more onerous than there was any necessity for, and it was thought 
that reduced rates would be equally, if not more, advantageous to gov- 
ernment. 

No measure was more universally popular than the Post Office Law 
which went into effect in July last, and although many of its defects 
were soon perceived, and grievous ones too, yet as a whole it was an 
earnest of an approach to a correct system. ‘There is no principle 
more strictly correct than this, that such a monopoly as the Post Office 
Department, ought never to be tolerated as a source of revenue, and we 
are ready to admit another principle deducible from the first, that the Post 
Office ought to be supported entirely from its own incomes. With these 
two principles and with judicious legislation, we do not despair of arriving 
ultimately at the best results. The following list will show the reve- 
nue and expenditures of the Post Office Department in the United 
States for the years named :-— 
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Revenue. Expenditure 
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D 4,320,731 4,289,841 

By the Postmaster’s (Mr. Johnson’s) late Report, it would seem 
that the new system has worked badly, and does not promise for the 
future a sufficient ratio of improvement. There will bea falling off 
from the nett revenue of the last fiscal year, $1,328,977, about 45 per 
cent. when the next accounts are made up, in July 1846; and for the 
following year the deficiency is estimated at $ ),000. Mr. Johnso 
following year the deficiency is estimated at $1,000,000. Mr. Johnson 
proposes a return, to some extent, to former principles; he would have 
the scale of postage range at 5, 10, and 15 cents, according to distance, 
on a single letter of a quarter of an ounce, until 1848, when the pres- 
ent system shall again go into operation. 

‘in reference to the Postmaster’s suggestions about returning to for- 
mer rates on printed matter, and limiting the number of editors’ ex- 
changes, we, as a matter of course, from our connection with the press, 
entertain different opinions. It does appear to us, however,on principle, 
that the smallest possible tax ought to be imposed upon the “daily 
bread” of mind: Intelligence ought to travel with the winds, and with. 
as little interruption. 

We had prepared notes for an elaborate article on the Post Office Sys 
tems of the old and new world, and exceedingly regret that want of space 
on the present occasion restricts us tothe meagre observations made. 
We shall, however, recur to the subject in ensuing numbers. 
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COMMERCIAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
LAW IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue theory and practice of Law, in Louisiana, are both peculiar to 
the State. We have the corner-stone of Roman jurisprudence, upon 
which is built our temple of Themis. Lord Holt observed, “that the 
laws of all nations are doubtless raised out of the civil law:”’ and we 
take them as they are, with no pretended improvement of ours, save 
that which the advanced age of the world requires. Of all sciences, 
law is the most progressive ; but reason is immutable, and the civil lay 
is based entirely upon it. There is little need, therefore, of change in 
principle. Pothier, the perspicuous expounder of Roman law, is as 
high authority at Westminster Hall as in Louisiana; and, disguise the 
fact as much as they may, who think the Common Law the gathered 
wisdom of a thousand years, the civilians were a thousand years in 
advance of them, and gave the light which they arrogantly assume 
to themselves. The beautiful proportions of our system must strike 
the observer with feelings not dissimilar to those produced by Rome's 
great church. There is a symmetry about it that the piecemeal! 
monument of Common Law does not present. 

We would raise the noble science of the law still higher than it now 
is, either in England or America; and we believe this may be done 
by proper means. Universities for the education of students in the pro- 
fession, such as the new Constitution of this state provides for, will do 
much to give it character at home and abroad.* 

We think that our code is more nearly perfect than any other known 
system of law: but still our legislators have an arduous duty to per- 
form in lopping off from it some of its excrescences. We can exalt 
our work to a loftier pinnacle, and the law department of the university, 
about to be established, will do it. But we do not make this essay 
without object. We believe that many of our distant readers feel a deep 
interest in our laws, from obvious reasons—their nature, extent and 
operation—and we purpose giving a succinct view of them in our suc- 
ceeding numbers. 


* An University shall be established in the city of New Orleans. It shall be 
composed of four Faculties, to wit : one of Law, one of Natural Sciences, and one 
of Letters. It shall be called the “ University of Louisiana,” and the Medical 
College of Louisiana, as at present organized, shall constitute the Faculty of 
Medicine. Arts. 137, 138. 
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Agriculture of the South and South-West. 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 








iv is now discovered that the crop will exceed in amount the low estimates which 


were indulged in certain portions of the country. For this reason, and in conse- 






quence of the panic in relation to railroad schemes and bread-stuffs in Europe, heavy 





markets and low prices may result. Sucha state of things would greatly discourage 





our planters who have been anxiously looking for a return of former prosperity. 











The great cry for the last few years of over-production has been ringing in their 4 Qe 
a , AQ 
ears, and the Convention a y‘icmiplis, in an abie report, endorsed it, and re+ Au te 
eommended a scheme oi 1 ion. In answer to a similar recommendation, we " 
iave before us a paper 1 1 the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, re 
embodying views widely at variance with those of the Convention. Without pre- we 
tending to give any opinion upon the subject, where such great authorities disagree, «2? 
we will make a few extracts from the paper. 7 
‘ Your committee ar tu convinced that there 1s not now, as 1s supposed, an ail” 
er-production of cottou, for there cannot be an over-production of an article fs 


i 
tich is annually consumed. ‘That this is the case with cotton, appears from the 
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“ The situation of distress in which we have been, and possibly still are, is not 
he result of over-productio it resulted from the visionary speculations of great 
financial and commercial schemes. Miany indulged in tancies, illusory as the 















South Sea scheme, and to the full as impossible as the discovery of the famous ? 
i : 
El Dorado. Such men ve to everything a fancied value, which increased as their eS 
maginalions expancde j redit Was unnaturally extende l, until debt exceeded every is 
possible means of payment. Hence the revulsion of 1837 and 1838, and the pros- ete 
tration of much real, but more fancied wealth. = 
ey 
“* At the pres mom ve are recovering trom that by natural and proper * 
means. Our cotton, at low prices, is paying annually our debts, and compelling us ix 
to reduce our luxu: and to pursue a just economy. ‘The currency is gradually z 
ba . 
expanding, through the operations of our well-regulated banks, so as to meet the a 
. . . - ? 
wants of the people, a had it not been for the unprecedented drought and conse- 2) 
‘ ‘3 R . ‘ =, a 
juent loss of crops, W th it has p d God to visit us, we should, in the next ; 3 
a Gh 
vear, have reached a point of comparative safety and ease from the past pressure. ae om 
bon Cui 
“ The extension oi t production of cotton is met by a corresponding demand om 
Nearly one-half of the population of Europe, especially France and Germany, have ike 





not now the comfort of a cotton shirt or cotton jacket. It has, therefore, this field 





as an untried market, but one which is every day opening more and more to our ns 


To this must be added, that perseverance on our part will drive all 


ent rprise. 
competitors from the field, and when they turn their attention to some other branch 








of business they must be common customers. Our American cotton, and very 





probably our American manufactures are, in time, and that a yery short one, to be ’ 





used by every civilized inhabitant, and also many a savage one of the world. 





“But if the production of cotton in the North American States were reduced one.« 






amount of misery which it would cause can hardly be realized. The cotton 





half, the 


lanter supports millions of human beings, and clothes hundreds of millions more 


10 
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74 Agriculture of the South and South-West. 


Let him extend his philanthrophic labors, he will be benefited by them, and count 
less thousands will call him blessed. At this time every indication points to an 
increase of price, such as the opening of the Chinese trade, the general soundness 
of the currency, abundance of the poor in England, the possible repeal of the duty 
on raw cotton in every country, arising from competition among the manufacturers 
and the unprecedented demand for machinery in England, on the continent, and 
in this country. 

“If, however, the cotton crop is to be given up one half, to what else can the 
planter of the South so profitably turn his attention? To grain? He already, in 
ordinary years, produces twice as much as the middle States, and about one-eighth 
more than the West. In Indian corn alone, the produce of the South, by her last 
census, was 300,000,000 bushels. If the planter of cotton is engaged in an unprofit- 
able business, much more is the grain raiser. The interest on capital invested in 
agriculture at the North, is less than three per cent.; here it is about four per cent. 
That the rice and tobacco culture might be profitably extended in this State, and 
will be in thé South-West and Texas, is true. Millions of acres in South Carolina, 
including the lower country, are admirably adapted to the raising of rich grasses. 
This might be added as another branch of industry, from which reasonable profits 
could be realized, and might very well be added to the cotton planter’s income. The 
business of tanning, and the manufacture of leather, might be, and ought to be 
enlarged. In this State, all the means of a successful pursuit of this branch of in- 
dustry are at hand, and within the reach of every one. Hides, lime, bark, and 
mechanics, (slaves) are abundant. A few years ago, the capital engaged in this 
branch of industry in Massachusetts was $14,000,000, while that of cotton was 
$13,000,000, and wool, less than $11,000,000. 

“ Another great inducement to South Carolina to persevere in the cultivation of 
cotton (where, in reference to quantity, it can be advantageously grown) is that, it 
is now highly probable that very many planters in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas will in future direct their attention to tobacco and sugar. Their lands are 
well adapted to these productions, and the reduction of the duty on American sugar 
in Great Britain, is one strong reason why the culture should be extended. 

** For these reasons, your committee disapprove of any scheme which would have 
a tendency materially to abridge the quantity of cotton produced. Indeed, they 
trust that it will continue to increase, and carry its blessings as it were on the 
wings of the wind, until every inhabitant shall fully realize the benefit of cotton 
fabrics for all the purposes to which wool, flax, silk, and hemp have been hereto- 
fore devoted. W. B. Seasroox. 

Joun Betton O’ Neat. 

The following tables were annexed by the committee to their report :— 

Import of Cotton into Europe. 


From. 1841 1842 1843 1844 
SS ee 1,387,000 1,534,000 1,904,000 1,682,000 
eon NAAR 100,000 104,000 115,000 123,000 
Scum 72,000 72,000 49,000 47,000 
ceo cccsesscacenss 324,000 316,000 227,000 299,000 
a RI ee 123,000 108,000 ~=—-'169,000 +~—- 126,000 


Import and Consumption of Cotton in Europe, reduced to bales of 
300 lbs. each. 


Years. Imports. Consumption. 
| ET OE Oe, | LER Negeri ee renee 2,215,026 
__—_ SHR PRE 9477266 o..cccccesee. _ 2,422,926 
eee a ee 2,654,000 
Pecan nncimnnddhsdsinpnaseshteene saint scdiiacadeaiaaiasdel 2,667,469 
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From the above it appears that, in 1841, the imports exceeded the consumption, 
75,984 ; 1842,—54,340 ; 1843,—295,000 ; 1844,—69,374. 
Stock 1st of January. 


1841 1842 1843 1844 1845 
ye? | ee SES AB1.....00505 FBG 10R......00<05 1 £239,000......... - 1,321,726 


Importation.—It will be seen (says the circular,) that there is a decrease from the 


United States of about 200,000 bags, and from Egypt of 60,000 bags, whilst from the 


East Indies there is an increase of 55,000 bags, and a trifle from the Brazils, which 
leaves, on the aggregate, a deficiency of about 200,000 bags ; but the excess in the 
stocks at the beginning of the year, made up the aggregate supply fully to what it 
was in the previous year.” 

The above is extracted from the circular of Coleman and Stotterfoght, dated 
Liverpool, 31st January, 1845. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF LOUISIANA. 


The Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans have lately presented to the gen- 
eral government an elaborate paper, showing the resources, the products, the 
wants, and the necessities of Louisiana. We have read the paper with much 
pleasure and instruction. The Chamber informs us that, 

“The agricultural productions of Louisiana may be considered as confined 
to cotton, sugar, molasses, and rice; the latter, however, to a limited extent, 
and far short of what is required for consumption. Corn and hay are raised 
on the plantations for their own consumption, and some of the former even for sale, 
but to so small an extent as not to be worthy of note. The quantity of both 
grown in the State is far from being a full supply for local consumption, and large 
quantities from other States are annually consigned and sold here. The same in 
regard to potatoes, peas, beans, onions, &c. Other grain than corn is not cultivated 
in the State.” 

The cotton crop of the State is estimated at about 350,000 bags of 400 pounds 
each—varying, however, with the season. 

The amount of sugar produced for the last five years reached 685,000 hhds., of 
1,000 pounds each, being an average of 137,000 hhds.a year. For every hogs- 
head of sugar, the yield of molasses is about 50 gallons. 

Horses, mules, hogs, and provisions, sufficient for consumption are not raised in 
the State, except to a small extent in the Western Districts. Louisiana is depend- 
ent upon the West for all her bacon, pork and butcher’s meat, all bread-stuffs and 
grain, and horse and cattle feed. The amount of hay from the East and West 
received annually, is about 60,000 bales. 





MILITARY AND NAVAL DEFENCES OF THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


In March last, Maj. Wm. H. Chase, United States Engineer, published a memo- 
rial in relation to this important subject, and although his suggestions were thought 
to be on too extensive a scale, for the wants and resources of the country, his 
remarks are deserving of serious attention. We would recommend the memorial 
from the great ability with which it is drawn up, to general perusal, and at the 
same time would call attention to the admirable paper of Lieut. Maury, on a sim- 
ilar subject, first published in the Southern Quarterly Review, and lately 
republished in the Southern Literary Messenger. Mr. Chase says,— 


‘ 
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76 Military and Naval defences of the Gulf 


‘*The military defence of the Gulf coast within our limits, commenced wh ro wl 
Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of War, and urged forward by that distinguished 
Statesman, has not been disregarded by the government, especially since the pres: 
able Chief Eny gineer has been its military adviser. ‘The approaches to New Orleans 
and Mobile have been occupied by strong works. ‘The naval position at Pensaco 





is already surrounded with fortifications, the completion of which rests with a sm: 
redoubt in the progress of construction.” ( 


We give the following other extracts from the body of his memorial. 


“ Considering that war steamers would enter largely if not exclusively into o The « 
naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico, it is important that convenient depots for ¢ ‘That 
should be established. Ds posites of coal could be made at Bahia Honda and at ke That 
West. At Tortugas a thre vear supply for 30 steamers should be costantly ma That 
tained. A position for a coal depot at some point on the western coast of Florida That 


certainly necessary. ‘Tampa Bay would probably atiord the requisite depth of wat 


for heavy steamers, and convenient sites for the depot and its defence. Thus held, 


would also give protection to vessels seeking refuge from an enemy. <A coal dey 
would be established at Pensacola, and at Mobile Point under the protection o 


Fort Morgan. Another depot for coal would afford great facilities to steam oper 
tions if established at Ship Island. A strong Battery, but not costly, would prote: 
the harbor. This de pot would be easier of access than the one at Fort Jackson o 
the Mississippi, and would afford supplies net only to the light steamers cruisin 
along the coast, but to those of the heaviest class. A depot at Fort Jackson woul 
be necessary to enable the steamers descending from Memphis to take in a fu 
supply of coals before proceeding wo sea. 


“It is in place here to exhibit a statement near the truth of the cost of the pub o 
lie works, military and naval, already completed within the Gulf of Mexico, a ppl 
those necessary to be executed :— Com 

ino 
At Fort Livingston, (may be completed in one year). .............. 006-0 $300,000 mor 
Jackson, (in course of repairs) ................cececececscececcece 700,000 est | 


* St. Phillip, SR SE ES Se a Peil © aie ne eee 51.000 her 


Bienvenue ..... Peeseeshuks tie Bencendhe Gebkabs.. chentscseeteese anteband 120,000 prov 
ER A ea LITE ‘Sienna ace 25,000 ' the 
fn). * Sa ee OE en a Te ee aknaddiihdatestnwkanta tes 400,000 the 
28, Sigbuniesubeiawhante- sbbhandienndinteheinescsenescinntnters 410,000 fro1 
* Morgan, (in course of repairs) ...............cccecssee, eosceses ove 1,100,000 me! 
eM ECE SA GOALS SALT koe Sts sodons ccekscacaudecsscbuaih<Feaslssshecnd 740,000 wo! 
PP Mie kabheids cudeiiliscs stub decces RE ee ee Fe Ree ary .. 335,000 fro 
EEE LEE OE AO Pe DE |, eT 334,000 inj 

Advanced redoubt of do. (in course of « onstruction),.............. a 150.000 wh 
ee suc 
Sr ee NEEDED, 50s. Suen kc coaddaceccadt ee kdeedl es $4,564,000 
Probable amount expended at Navy Yard, Pensacola.................. $ 600,000 
Sundry additions and improvements, exclusive of Docks ...... peer 1,000,000 
oo a, cc cei vstincdebabeonsdend hatin aceailbee . 2,100,000 so 
: —_— te! 
IIE ccns oninvacincniidiiincosbensouietimunsa eseseeeese $3,700,000 ar 
: ee tri 
A Dry Dock at Key West is indispensable................. eevee sonnets ; $500,000 th 
Btore-houses in connection therewith ..................ccccceececceececce 200,000 
Two floating docks of some description must be arranged for Tor- th 
PRY OE BGT, ccacan concn stodtdonsches ices saenions coco 300,000 


; nA , P 
Store-houses in addition to what may be afforded by the works...... 500,000 


Establishment at Memphiis...... ....... pontlonccs cv besos send eS ee 1,000,000 g 
Total of naval fixtures indispensable and necessary to be ac- 





—— 


EMRE a a 


complished as soon as possible ., 








~— 
~ <4 
~ 
~ 
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ro which add, in time of war, 30 steamers of war of 2500 to: 


burden, built at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Memphis, New 


Orleans and Pensacola, rouchly but of vreat strength 
and speed. completely armed and equipped, at $400,000 
ere , - 5S doe adheciteaeseiveathaaas ee 


$18.200.000 


Grand total of naval mea 


[he defence of Key West will cos denis eindecnbaaee seo batc es saat 1,500,000 


OW he rn eee oe Pee ee eee 1.500.000 
That of Bahia Honda, (probably) ................ce00- spines te cea te Said 200,000 
That of Tampa Bay, lo.) yes stun etnaeamssadbenniee teak eee oe 200,000 
That of Ship Island, 10.) alee ® wie wind hts Sina tala ce Se ena rs 100.000 
Grand total of mili ry means ne iry to be a DHOG + ccveeses $3.500,000 
Total do. FORGET SBPOUOG «oo i s<censuenes stad 1,564,000 
Grrand tot | of nav mie is, of which SL2Z000.000 are for a 
moveable t ‘ much to the Atlanti 
coast as to the Gulf........... 18,200,000 
Total of naval mea ready appiled ,,.... Kcdnaeesncubensagenuean 600,000 
Grand total for Gulf defence, part of which can be applied 
directly to the protection of the Atlanti coast, whilst 
the whole a indirectly in accomplishing the object... $26,264,000 
‘ This large sum ) nm too large for the interests to be protected would be 
yplied to more th one ulf t surface and population of t United States, il 
considered geogrray ’ i dependently of the country west of the Alleghany 
inountains. But its con ition involves every section of the country, and none 
more so than the extre of 1 iorth-east—Maine having as direct inter- 
est in the defence of the G of Mexico as if it wer applied to her own coasts : 
her ships and earry t ! ing it as much as the safe transit of the vast 
productions of th West. . iat. whilst tl consideration of defensive points ol 
the ‘north and south A tic coasts has for t most part a local tendency, that of 
the Gulf o Mexico ¢ rT ‘ t! interests of the country at large. A quotation 


trom a letter of a ist ! rentieman, forme y at the head of the War Depart- 


ment, is apposite to t ibiect, ‘And it mu borne in mind, that the evils which 
would result from th temporary occupation ol the de ita of the Mississippi, or 
from a successful block of the coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, would not only 
injure the prosperity of these states, but would deeply affect the interests of the 
whole Union: no reasonable expense therefore ought to be spared to guard against 


such a casualty.’ ” 


An extensive emigration is now in progress, from various sources, which will 
soon throw into cultivation much of this interesting, but now almost unoecupied 
territory. According to the latest advices, ship loads of emigrants are daily in 
arrival. Those from Europe are mostly Germans, who have always made indus- 
trious and valuable population. Many are removing from the South and West to 
the same point; and favorable inducements are held out by the government. 

As Texas forms a part of the United States, we cannot but enter dee ply into 
the progress of affairs there, and at this time every thing may be considered as most 
propitious. 

We introduce a paper once presented by Gen. Almonte, to the Central Mexican 
government, in relation t 1e importance of ‘T' 

‘* The abundance of navigable rivers and excellent harbors, gives to this country 
an immense advantage over the other states of the Mexican republic, which, unfor- 
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78 Commerce of the Ohio River. 


tunately, do not possess similar facilities for exportation, and whose foreign com 
merce can only be passive for a series of years to come. On the other hand, th: 
climate is perfectly adapted to the inhabitants of Europe, and emigration is so 
considerable, that in less than ten years, its population has been quintupled. Lastly, 
Texas is the bravest division of our republic, and God grant that, through our own 
negligence, so valuable a portion of our country may not be lost tous! The terri- 
tory of Texas is vast, and adapted to the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, Indian corn, rice, wheat, potatoes, beans, olives, grapes, etc. The soil best 
adapted to the growth of cotton and tobacco is to be found on the sections immedi- 
ately on the coast, and the margins of rivers; that of the more inland districts is 
better calculated for wheat, olives, sugar cane, potatoes, &c. But, generally 
speaking, the production of any one part of Texas is common to the whole ter- 
ritory, in greater or less abundance.” 


COMMERCE OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Tue following facts, for which we are indebted to the high authority of the Con- 
vention, will be valuable to all. 

The valley of the Ohio river is bounded on the East by the Alleghany mountains 
and by the Highlands, separating its waters from the great Lakes on the North. 
Its length is 1000 miles, breadth 200, area 200,000 square miles. Its government 
is divided between eight states; its population is 5,600,000; its annual produce 
327,000,000 bushels wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, buckwheat, barley and potatoes, 
and 203,000,000 pounds hemp, tobacco, cotton and sugar. The coal mines on the 
Monongahela river reached, last year, 13,000,000 bushels. The annual produce of 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Louisville, taken together, is $30,000,000. 

Steamboat tonnage of the United States—365,299, of which 145,311 registered 
in western waters. Lake steam tonnage 24,486, each steamer averaging 250 tons 
Number of flatboats 6,000. 

The navigation of the Ohio river, on the authority of the Engineer, may be 
prolonged, by proper expenditure, at least six weeks for boats of the ordinary class. 
The great obstruction in the river at the falls, near Louisville, has not been obviated 
by the Louisville and Portland Canal. 





TRADE OF PITTSBURGH. 


Tue shipments from Pittsburgh to the sea-board, by the Pennsylvania canals, 
from the 10th of March last to the 30th November, the entire period of navigation, 
were as follows :— 


loos hac Wines svcseensve CGO 1 Beem, TER aia ain cc ctdescdccsccess 865,441 
Beef and Pork, do............... BGTE F PGS Oeics cose s cc dovcccises ccs 783,908 
RN cits cen cninceesoe’ 15,155,344 | Deer, Buffalo, & Moose skins 641,477 
Butter and Cheese, lbs.......... 1,126,750 | Furs and Peltry, Ibs............. 91,066 
tn radcdacanecten 499 SES | Castinge G0.<.....ccicssccocsecess 3,966,728 
Pris thddicasdsdapscscesess Be ey CII isch arc cy cans xankdubnes 1,063,472 
Leaf Tobacco do................ 24,015,613 | Number of boats cleared...... 3,167 
Ee 3,776,570 | Passengers—miles traveled.... 1,365,735 
Cotton de...... ssw ee eee 965,041 
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TRADE OF BALTIMORE. 


EXPORTS. 


Tobacco,—quarter ending 30th September, 1843......... 1S, TSR esac os $842,332 
- ™ ™ FOGG... cosas SG ABE F  incicesas 804,642 
4 7 . 1945...:..3.. 96,000 ™ “cacosue 1,142,178 
Flour, * = 1843.........93,059bbls. ......... 461,902 
ss - ee ky a ne? 346,153 
" es =: 1845.........68,812 “* ......... 305,204 
Total value domestic produce exported for the quarter :— 
fas Asmaticat veasela,............cccsccecessesscaccccnsecccsseccssces Rage aapOt SE 
In Foreign vessels,............. wisiecace Spas Caine eee en ame 530,050 
Total aearter in 1G45,.............0.060-.0vccccccessescossccsevcccasscesocrsecssacsees 1,902,127 
a s ES i TETRIS Eis EPI iN 
214 ia: «sain sc sisancotgrasan-ocersnscedecetednaceesamcelionss ota 
TRADE OF CHARLESTON. 
imports and Exports for the last six years. 
Imports. Exports. 
ER inshetiaicodasind Sieiigsd n'y canmataeelic ts re eT $10,036,789 
1841...... ieee bosuhancapeas an aha 1,500,000..........00+4 inoseeee «+ 8,040,275 
SEA dad cap ttubis iissadcebehnanee RE ens c'g's: sk nnn see tas renown 7,525,723 


ess, piciseensens Oe 1, SAR See cate 7,760,809 
3 ae OE ee eevee  RORBIG c tio ntti pee 7,433,281 
i i Be Sea tee eee 8,630,890 


COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Tus growing city bids fair to be one of the very first in all the country West 
of the Alleghany mountains. We have seen it grow up in a few years, as it were, 
almost by magic; and the natural advantages which belong to it are unrivalled. 


In 1830, the population was...... 5,852......Taxable property............ $1,144,000 

In 1835, as WF otecat J ae ‘ 6 b0ceoscnacen a 

In 1840, és aa reo |. ae “ oT iakeeneae 8,658,000 

In 1845, os Oe idecue 40,000...... “ | Jha 13,607,000 

Its steamboat tonnage is 20,424 against 14,727 in 1842. 

POGMEEGT OF SIOETEDORE OFTIWAIS 1 TESS p..osciccsncesccescoiscapcccsccncancsscnecesesa 1476 
6 es és IEE LI NE 1720 


n “ ss Pein. <0s ncinbiiiteendiccsneneienttaneneactinds 2105 
The commerce of St. Louis is valued at $50,000,000. 
IIE, ST a.s diiicctinderstecinnsodestsubiiemmibuuionbbiubhikweion $1,600,000 
Flour “ A sc cssiin china stetsnhenaskianensstel bs ieacha east iiadedaeceiata 1,200,000 
Tobacco “ Met cneeiensibtaManinntaien a ceinnieitneiniagihienpttiinaameces vial 1,000,000 
Hemp “ nh e. Lcuioeenh Sisltinvnngeaactureoabeappedanonnmenaabdtameiel 700,000 


From the Ist of September, 1843, to the Ist of October, 1845, there were 
received at St. Louis— 
DEaithpacsccockpescecscoomigh hte BEND | PIOUS... cccubksntusanes 99,279 bales. 
RTS ide ick cepuncesscsves 216,849 bbls. | Tobacco,................ 22,541 hhds, 
a epee 49,635 * Whiskey, ............... 53,818 bbls. 
biter heap Sa ticinicdea 2,606 «“ Sugar,..........+-eee++e. 18,090 hhds. 

cil SN SEES FOR 22,618 kegs | Coffee,...........scccecee 84,147 bags. 





. 3 See 410,766 Ibs. | Tea, .............-...-+-. 2,076 chests. 
OL em. fe 2,753 hf. chests 
eRe SP Beas 27,206 casks 
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50 Lake Defences and Commerce. 


The receipts of lead exceeded those of the previous two years 275,496 pigs; and 
for the ten months endiag 30th September, 1845, there was an excess of 72,201 bls 
flour over the preceding ten months, and an excess of 1897 hhds. tobacco, 6.917 
bbls. whiskey, 3,060 hhds. sugar, and 9,333 bags coftee. 

The obstruction at the bar of St. Louis renders the existence of this large com 
merce exceedingly precarious, and threatens seriously the prosperity of the plac 
We have a memorial from the citizens, before us, which uses the following stron 
language :— 

“A few hundred thousand dollars, properly expended in making dykes from 
Bloody Island to the Lilinois shore, will prey all these threatened evils, which 
have probably so far been rather accelerated by the unfinished works, commenced 


by the government at the foot of Bloody Island. This work is national, and n 
local in its character; for its advantages will accrue to the general government, ; 
well as to the people of almost the whole valley of the Mississippi. The fact ul 
it would save from ruin the 40,000 inhabitants of St. Louis, and also benefit th 
adjacent portions of Missouri and Illinois, should certainly take nothing from i 
claims, as one of the weste rm inte sts worthy the attention of Congress.” 


LAKE DEFENCES AND COMMERCE. 


TIP CA 
There is some diversity of « pinion as to the practicability of this connection « 
the waters of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers with the Northern Lakes. Mue 
has, of late days, been said upon the subject; | the Memphis Convention en 
dorsed the scheme with its hearty approval. Could the connection be attained 
nothing would be of larger importance to the commerce and defences of thes: 


sections. The conception is a grand one, and worthy of our country. We shoul 
be then in the condition of an island, if not a * sea-girt isle,” at least an island 
around which a navy might inake its cruise, if constructed for the purpose. 

With the proposed canal our nava! steamers, constructed with a light draught of 
water, could have continual passage from the Gulf States to the Lakes, conveyin 
troops, arms and ammunition, ready to be used at any point that might be required, 
which would be a great matter in case of a blockade of the Atlantic coast. Upon 
the Lakes the most brilliant achievements of our navy were performed in the last 
war, and Great Britain has been ever disposed to turn her attention thitherward at 
the first prospect of hostility. She had in operation there, at a vast expenditure o 
time, labor, and money, in 1812, we are informed on high authority, a sloop of 
war—the Psyche, the timber of which, was framed in England, after being trans 
ported there from Canada: the frame-work was sent back to Montreal, thence in 
carts around the Rapids, afterwards in batteaux to Prescott, formed into rafts there, 
and floated to Kingston, to be finally put together and launched at the enormous 
expense, all things included, of five millions of dollars! Of so much importanc« 
was naval strength upon the Lakes considered. To prevent all of the difficulty and 
expense attending the building of the Psyche, Britain has already provided herseli 
with a canal which opens the Lakes to her navy, entering from the sea ; and if we 
are behind her in the enterprise, it may be to our infinite mortification and regret at 
no distant period. 

The treaty of Ghent stipulated that neither England or America should have a 
larger force on the lakes than was necessary for the protection of their revenu: 
regulations. The former government soon, however, commenced a ship canal from 
the St. Lawrence to the lakes: and another canal, the Welland, from Erie to Lake 
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Ontario: by this means ensuring an avenue at all times for a large naval force. 

The following statements were made by Mr. Walters, of Illinois, in a report pre- 
sented at Memphis :— 

In 1824, there was but one steamer on Lake Erie, and in 1826, but one on Lake 
Michigan. In 1833, there were eleven steamers on the Lakes; in 1839, a line of 
steamboats made the distance from Chicago to Buffalo in 16 days. ‘The number of 
steamboats on the Lakes at the present time is fifty-six, and nineteen steam pro- 
pellers, costing $3,000,000 ; also, 650 vessels—of the total, 50,000 tonnage. 

In 1841, the export and import trade of the Lakes, exclusive of Buffalo, was 
$65,800,000, and at the present time is not short of $100,000,000. 

The exports of Michigan amount to $5,000,000 a year, and are increasing. 

From Chicago, of this year’s crop of wheat in Illinois, 2,000,000 bushels will 
be shipped. 

The commerce of Cleveland in 1844 was $11,000,000. 

The Lakes furnish an outlet for the products of a population of not less than three 
millions of people. 





WESTERN MARINE HOSPITALS. 


This is a subject of great interest to the cities of the Mississippi river and those 
on its tributaries. The matter was urged upon the Western Convention and ably 
reported on. The number of boatmen on the Mississippi is now 1700, and taking 
into account those in keel and flat boats, the whole is swelled inw the large aggre- 
gate of 3400. Some other provision ought certainly to be made for these than is 
at present furnished. By an act of Congress, passed in 1798, a permanent fund 
was provided out of the wages of seamen for hospital purposes, to the benefit of 
which boatmen were afterwards admitted. The subject was again introduced into 
Congress, in 1837, but nothing effected. We have a memorial of the city of St. 
Louis before us, which is worthy of being read in this connection. 





HEALTH OF SOUTHERN AND WESTERN CITIES. 


The following table was lately drawn up by an eminent Southern physician, and 
will be interesting to our readers :— 
St. Louis, Missouri, general average of ) According te Te ee. 
deaths, in proportion to population.. > Fourgeaud, in the St. Louis 
Average for the year 1844, __............ Medical Journal, 


1 in 33 

1 in 23 

New Orleans, Louisiana, general average annual deaths to population, 1 in 33 
Charleston, South Carolina, average of 17 years, from 1828 to 1844,... 1 in 43-75 
- “ 1 in 50-22 
J in 51-50 


General average for the last five years,.... 


“ “ Average for 1844-5,.............. awudingida 


By this it will appear that New Orleans compares advantageously with St. 
Louis, in health; and that Charleston is far ahead of either. In fact, by an 
extension of the table to include other important cities in Europe and America, 
Charleston will be found pre-eminent amongst all, and may be fairly stated, 
from the experience of the past few years, to be the healthiest city in the world. 
This state of things evidences a wonderful improvement there. 
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Paris, annual average of deaths to population,.......... hngiehigtiteasvil 1 in 32 
New York, “ ms | . .  duavivnnliibrdio 1 in 37 
London, “ * 0% sensvigithdetesdniala 1 in 40 
Baltimore, ¥ e * ccnrebetensbiiebetipaeveen 1] in 41 
Glasgow, “ “ tt -  \peeees sesdadenbbondede i in 44-45 
Philadelphia, “ * “ eS 
New York, whites, for 1823-4-5-6 Dds juga pdaceiastonns sodsee 1 in 40-15 
Philadelphia, whites, for 1823-4-5-6 « ecsevnssvesbecnstatsiocs” “2 ie @5O8 


In reference to New Orleans, there is much to hope for in the future. The 
scourge of yellow fever is yielding to treatment and police regulations. A 
committee of the New Orleans Medical Society, reported on a paper submitted 
to them by Dr. Hort, in February last, on “ Quarantine Laws :—” 

“Ist. That they believe yellow fever to be a disease of local origin, and that 
it is not an imported disease. 

“2d. That it is not contagious. 

“3d. That it may yield to judicious police regulations.” 

We make the following extract from Dr. Hort’s paper :— 


“ If we consider the history of yellow fever for the last one hundred and fifty 
years, we shall find that it prevailed once all along our Atlantic coast, as far 
north as Portland, Maine; also in the southern parts of Europe; that its limits 
are now twelve degrees further south; that this has been brought about by 
changes of climate, over which man has no control; and also, by police regula- 
tions, and the general improvements which have kept pace with and resulted 
from the progress of civilization; and that this has been eminently the case in 
the city of New Orleans. This should encourage us to persevere in our efforts. 

* Let the measures suggested be adopted and pushed forward by enlightened 
and energetic action, and there is little reason to doubt, that, in the course of a 
few years, New Orleans would be exempt from the yellow fever. It would no 
longer be within the reach of that pestilence, and, at the same time, the very 
measures that would bring about this result, would protect us from the other 
malignant fevers of the summer and fall, which are peculiar to our climate and 
position. There would be no obstacle to the progress of this city. In less than 
half a century, she would have so far accomplished her high destiny, as to be 
the first city in the western hemisphere, in wealth, in population, in commerce 
and general prosperity.” 





STATE DEBTS. 


The following is the present indebtedness of the several Southern and Western 
States named: 


Virginia, (Am. Almanac, p. 251).........ccccccccsseccceceees 7: eure $7,503,743,54 
a 3,021,672,28 
Tennessee, (Governor’s last Message.) Total State indebtedness 

after deducting $53,000 in bonds cancelled during the pres- 

ent year, and $20,000 in bonds cancelled heretofore........ wee 33070,416,66 
Alabama, (Am. Almanac, p. 264)...........csc.scccssceccssccerccscese eee 9,215,555,55 
Kentucky, “ “ hi) ote eaet ltideae aie sak ae bedetoen 4,269,000,60 

Foreign $16,915,682,00 i il 

Ohio, oi “ . ; Tenteaiie. esen Teen} 19,276,751,78 


Michigan, (Governor’s Message)... ........0...scesceseccsescoeeses eeeeese 4,077,177,00 
Indiana bbe Me  "hcndbaaare oidip wands AMR ae eee hie aaa 12,218,000,00 
a, CAM, MIORR) oo s.. nescence ceacesees desesstosantseeshectasspene 997,000,00 
Texas, (doubtful,) stated as........... cubilnitds ceiensaliiatas suviseaien . 8,169,000,00 
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EDUCATION IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Ir must be gratifying to the friends of letters to mark the progress which 
education is making in the great emporium of the South and West. A right 
spirit seems to be now in operation, and results the most happy are witnessed. 
No city can advance to any elevation without providing the means of developing 
the minds of its growing population. The subject of public instruction forced 
itself upon the convention of Louisiana, lately in session, and appears conspicu- 
ous among the provisions of the constitution, to which it gave birth. New 
Orleans has already attained to a proud pre-eminence in this respect, among 
southern cities. She has discarded mere charity schools forever, and adopted 
the true system of common schools. And what has been the result already ? 

Three years ago there was opened in the Second Municipality a school, with 
some dozen scholars, of both sexes, and before the expiration of one year, the 
number in the same section increased to eight hundred. Of the two thousand 
three hundred children in the municipality at that period, three hundred were 
in private schools, which left, of course, at least one thousand in no school at all. 
The state appropriated for that year only about two dollars per head for each 
pupil educated, leaving the rest to be supplied by the corporation. 

In 1843, the number at public schools was one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six; at private schools four hundred. In December, 1844, there were one 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four public school scholars ; and in various 
ways during the year, upwards of two thousand five hundred in all, Teaped the 
advantages of the system. The number of teachers was thirty-three—ten male, 
and twenty-three female ; and the whole number of children in the municipality 
not attending any school that year, was reduced down to seven hundred and 
thirty-six. 

It is expected that the report for the present year will show a still larger re- 
duction of the children unprovided for, and that under the operation of so excel- 
lent a system, before very long, not a child will be without the means of 
obtaining a fair and liberal education in New Orleans—“a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for.” 


SAFETY OF RAILROAD TRAVELING. 


Dr. Overten of Tennessee, ina late speech delivered at Nashville, advanced some 
interesting facts, which must settle the question forever in favor of railroad convey- 
ance even with the most sceptical. It appears that, 

“Tn five years, upwal f 44 millions of people have traveled over the dif- 
ferent railways in ¢ t Britain with the loss of only ten lives. This is so asto- 
nishing as to defy credibility ; if it had not been verified and sanctioned by the 
deliberate investigation and report of an enlightened committee secking the truth, 


and with no motive to mislead. Such is the result of British experience. The 
minister of public works in France, in an official report made in 1844, stated that 
there were six railways terminating in the city of Paris—that over these roads there 
had passed, from the Ist day of January, 1844, to the 30th day of June, 1844, 
1,889,718 persons, who had traveled 370,600 miles, and that not a single individual 
had sustained an injury. The same minister reports that from 1836 to 1844 there 
were annually an average of 9 killed and 283 wounded in the city of Paris alone, 
in common road carriages. There had passed over the Schenectady and Utica 
railway in New York, 800,000 persons without an injury tu one single person. 
British, American, and French experience united, in establishing the conclusion, 
that it was the safest of all modes of conveyance. 
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MEXICAN GULF RAILWAY. 


In 1837, a company was formed and obtained a charter for the prosecution 
of a railroad to Lake Borgne, and onwards to the Gulf of Mexico. The com- 
pany, after constructing about fourteen miles of the work, were compelled, by 
pecuniary difficulties, to desist. The road was then sold and bought in by a 
few individuals, who have obtained a charter for the continuation of the work, 
and now propose to transfer all their rights over to a company to be formed 
with a capital of one million dollars. 

By the estimate of the engineer, it appears that eighteen miles are finished, 
leaving eight more to reach the Lake, which can be accomplished in four 
months, at an expense of $24,181 76. Should the road be constructed to the 
terminus opposite Malheureux Islands, fourteen miles further, the whole cost 
will be $79,970 20. 

The foilowing extract from the proprietors’ circular will give an idea of the 
work :— 

“ There is no object of such paramount importance to the commercial pros- 
perity of the city of New Orleans, as a safe, easy, and expeditious communica- 
tion with the seat of government at Washington and the great commercial cities 
on the Atlantic. There is nothing that ean add so much to the health, comfort 
and pleasure of its citizens, as a rapid and convenient mode of conveyance to 
the sea shore, during our long and sultry summers, and in fact, this alone seems 
wanting to render New Orleans at all times and seasons, one of the most pleasant 
and healtity cities of the United States. On looking at a map of this and the 
adjoining state eastward, it will be seen that the communication with Mobile, 
and consequently with all the eastern cities, will be considerably shortened, and 
made far more easy and direct by a railroad communication with Lake Borgne 
and Proctor’s Shell Bank ; but should the shareholders see fit to extend the road 
fourteen miles further to tle shore of the Lake near the Malheureux Islands, 
great natural facilities for a safe harbor will be found, and the terminus will there 
be within eighteen miles or less of Pass Christian, thirty-six or thirty-seven 
miles of East Pascagoula, and within one hundred and twenty-five miles of 
Mobile by the steamboat route. A rail road will undoubtedly very soon be 
made from Mobile to East Pascagoula, a distance of about forty miles, offering 
the finest timber on the very ground, and every other facility for constructing a 
railroad. Then the distance from New Orleans can easily be accomplished at 
the ordinary speed of railroads in the United States in from five to six hours ; 
but without waiting even until this be accomplished, the distance from the pro- 
posed terminus of the road to Mobile can easily be done by a steamboat in ten 
or eleven hours, thus accelerating the mail conveyance twelve hours at least 
between New Orleans and the great eastern cities. When the proprietors con- 

sider how much has been accomplished, and that the states of Georgia and 
Alabama are both most actively engaged in completing and filling up the only 
break in the railroad communication, and that one hundred and thirty miles only 
has to be made to put an end to stage conveyance, and give an almost contin- 
uous line of railroad communication with the Atlantic cities; and that the 
Mexican Gulf road, although the last, is a very important link in the great 
chain, they must consider this undertaking as one of high importance.” 
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WHITNEY’S OREGON RAILROAD. 


Report of the committee on roads and canals, presented at the last Congress, in 
relation to the memorial of Mr. Whitney referred to their consideration. 


Report :—The committee on roads and canals, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Asa Whitney, of the State of New-York, praying the appropriation of certain 
public lands to construct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the shore of the 


Pacific, made the following report: 


Your committee having had referred to them this memorial, within a few days 
only of the close of the session, have had very brief time to consider a subject of 
such magnitude, and involving considerations numerous and momentous ; and they 
have found it impossible to give to its details the reflection necessary to form a 
specific opinion as to the expediency or practicability of the project. 

M ny facts and calc flons necessary to form, upon authe ntic basis, such an 
opinion, are not now within the reach of your committee. So far, however, as 


their investigations have reached, and to the extent of the data before them, your 
commuttee have seen nothing that proves the impracticability of the plan 3 and 


they are unanimous in their opinion of the vast importance of the subject, and, in 
their judgment, that it is one which well merits and ought to obtain the careful and 
deliberate attention of Congress, at a period of greater leisure than the present, 


being convinced that there are verv few subjects which offer themselves to the con- 


sideration of Congress, that are better worth its patient and deliberate investigation. 


“ Your committee are deeply impressed with the immense and far-reaching influ- 
ence Which the constriction of a road to a distant territory, claimed by the United 
States government, but not at present fully possessed by her, is likely to exert upon 
our nationel progress and destiny ; even upon the gravest question connected with 
that destiny—the question of war or peace itself. 

“ Public attention is already attracted to the subject; public opinion in regard to 
it, will mature in the recess which is before us; and a project so vast cannot with 
propriety, as your comuuittee think, be entered upon, even in its preparatory steps, 


in a manner so hasty, and with lights so imperfect, as, if now undertaken, it 


must be. 

“Your committee are further unanimously of opinion, that, if undertaken, it 
should not be constructed by any appropriation of money from the treasury, but 
solely under some suitable arrangement, by a grant of public lands. And as the 
public domain of the United States is rapidly taken up, year by vear, your com- 
mittee, while they deprecate over hasty action, feel also the necessity that the plan, 
if practicable and expe 

“ Your committee offer no opinion as to the terms or manner in which a portion 
of the public lands may be made available to construct this railroad, as time per- 
mitted them not to go into the discussion of that part of the subject. 

‘“* All which is respectfully submitted. 


“ROBERT DALE OWEN, Chairman.” 


lient, should not be too long delaved. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


CIVILIZING INFLUENCES OF COMMERCE. 


“Tue first seats of commerce were also the first seats of civilization,” says 
Heeren: “Exchange of merchandize leads to exchange of ideas, and by the 
mutual friction was first kindled the sacred flame of humanity.” This is a striking 
and graphic expression of a great truth. Commerce began dy an interchange or 
barter of the mere necessaries of life. The planter of the river’s side offered bread 
in exchange for the salt and dried flesh of the hunter of the desert, But to this 
market of food, those who had none to offer, brought to obtain it spices and frank- 
incense, and gold and silver, and precious stones, as they could obtain them. What 
can be more evident than that the desire for all these in turn was suggested from 
without, was matter of reciprocal education—a step in civilization. Here, it was 
clearly the supply that created the demand ; the demand reacting has increased the 
supply. The Hindoo, with the aid of the Englishman, taught the delights of opium- 
eating and smoking ; the mandarin communicated to “ the foreign devils outside, 
red-bristled and barbarous,” the aromatic joys of “ the cup that cheers but not ine- 
briates.” As love, in the most exquisite of German stories, created a soul in Un- 
dine, so a new want gives a new life to whomsoever feels it, provided it can be 
gratified ; and the tea-drinking laundress of the present day knows an enjoyment, 


a refined one too, and admitting of repetition with fresh delight at “each return of 


morn and dewy eve,” which England’s virgin queen, at her breakfast of beef and 
ale, might have envied, but was perhaps not yet refined enough to relish or appre- 
ciate.—S. H. Dickson, M. D. 





BRITISH TARIFF OF DUTIES. 


The rates of duties as now existing in Great Britain present in many respects a 
different phasis from what they did some years ago. The policy of that nation ap- 
pears to have undergone a change. There has been an increasing influence of the 
principles of free trade, stimulated by the works of her political writers from Adam 
Smith down. The object appears now to be to build up commerce in every possible 
way. Sir Robert Peel lately came forward with a reduction of duty on nearly five 
hundred articles of imports. American sugar, American flour through Canada, and 
American rice in the rough, now meet with more favor than formerly. American cot- 
ton is altogether unfettered. The old restrictions on tobacco and flour direct, are stil! 
maintained. We give the following abstract of the present tariff relating to the most 
important articles of American produce, and on another occasion, will revert to 
the subject more fully than our limited space will at present admit. 

COTTON 

Is freely admitted, and by treaty, the produce of the United States and the Bre- 
zils can be imported alike, in British, American and Brazil vessels; East India 
cotton in British vessels alone, when direct from India; it may, however, also be 
brought here from the United States, &c., in British vessels. The allowances made 
to the buyers of cotton at this port are 1 lb. per bag or bale for draft, and 4 Ibs. per 
112 lbs. for tare; but on East India the tare is 15 Ibs. per bale, and 8 Ibs. per half 
bale. 
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British Tariff of Duties. 


SUGAR. 
By the stat. 8, Vic. 5, sugars not the produce of slave labor, from China, Java, 
Manilla, &c., are admitted with a duty of :— 


White clayed, unrefined...... EE RES ER Oe ouch obeseveinaieseeuaee ae es 
Brown clayed, muscovado........... pdecbided seeders a xiaa paccveccheseea es IPs 
I ies tao a cc cec nec aneend SEERA Ore ak 2 A Vewienaae a3. 6% 


By an order of Council, 26th April last, American sugars are placed on a 
footing with those “ not the produce of slave labor.” The duty on other sugars 
in Great Britain is, brown 63s. per cwt., Molasses 22js. per cwt. 

To have the benefit of the order in Council, American shippers must observe 
certain conditions, viz.— 

“A declaration must be made by the shipper in writing before the British Con- 
sul, that such sugar is “really and bona fide” the growth of this country, upon 
which a certificate is given in attestation thereof, and is attached to the bill of 
lading. The master of the vessel, by which the sugar is shipped, must deposit 
with the Collector or Comptroller at the port of importation the above cer- 
tificate, and make and sign a declaration, that such certificate was received by 
him at the place where such sugar was shipped, * and that the sugar so imported 
is the same as mentioned therein.” 


TOBACCO, 


The produce of the United States, may be imported in American or British ves- 
sels, and on being landed is deposited in the Queen’s warehouse, where it is ailow- 
ed to remain 18 months rent free, after which time it is subject to a rent of jad per 
bhd. per week. It may be taken from the warehouse for re-exportation, free of duty, 
or for home use, in which latter case the whole of the duty is to be paid by the 
purchaser. ‘Tobacco cannot be imported from America in packages containing 
less than 100 lbs. nett, or in vessels of less than 120 tons register; it must inva- 
riably be accompanied by a separate manifest, mentioning the marks, numbers, 
gross weight, and tare of every package, to which must be affixed the attestation of 
the master before a British cousul. 

RICE 

May be warchoused for exporiation without being subjected to any duty on 
that account; when taken out for home use, it pays the duty. The real tare 
of each cask is ascertained, and allowed to the purchaser; on bags from India, 
the tare is 3 lbs. each. 

WHEAT, FLOUR, &c. 

Under the late Corn Act, our ports are always open at the following scale of 

duties :—Wheat, whenever the average price shall be per quarter, 


70 and under 71s............ penemnasies pntssunionasanen & kecnaininns teteind .. duty 4s. 
71 ws i andcks andcowtdsusicacoctckes tsocusagiainaaal ahead sheecee @ 
72 “ Aan ciniscnwnpnttesieiibinpees 06 denas neta éceee Pearse secienects & 
I aii aiitines a odtnsosncnsesees1dschecnessasenssenteeitenieebel steceseueeta oot I 


and for every shilling or part of a shilling that the average price shall be under 
70s, the duty is then increased 1s. per Imperial qr. Flour pays a duty per bbl. 
equal to three-fifihs of that levied on an Imperial quarter of wheat; on barley 
and Indian corn, if the average price is 26s and under 27s., the duty is 11s. per 
Imperial quarter, and for every 1s. per quarter it advances higher the duty is 


,_~ 


decreased. 1s., until it reaches 37s. per quarter, at which price or upwards no 
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88 Regulations of Trade with China. 


more than Is, per quarter is levied: andthe duty increases in like manner 1s, 





per quarter, as the price declines under 37s. per quarter. On oats, if the average Mats 
price is 19s., and not exceeding 20s., the duty is 8s. per quarter ; 19s. and under 
23s., 6s. per quarter, and declining 1s. per quarter, until the average increases Pres 
to 27s. and upwards, when it is only Is. per quarter. Soy, 
Sugi 
NAVAL STORES. Sen 
One-fifth the amouut of turpentine is allowed to the purchaser for tare, after Tob: 
first taking off the draft of 3 lbs. per barrel. The leakage on tar may be com- 
puted at 5 to 6 per cent.: on that mixed with water an allowance of 1s. to 2s, 
per bbl. is usually made to the purchaser. Gol 
= Cott 
ch 
“sy T Tor al ’ ris ‘ j tt 
REGULATIONS OF TRADE WITH CHINA. ne 
4 
We make some extracts from the provisions of the Treaty concluded on by z 
Mr. Cushing, in relation to our exports and imports to the Chinese Empire. Can 
Tue Tariry or Duties ro se Leviep on Importep ano Exrorrep Mrr- 3 
CHANDISE AT THE FIVE PORTS. Cot 
. . . . . . ar 
The duties which it is agreed shall be paid upon goods imported and exported a 
by the United States at the customhouses of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, Twi 
and Shanghai, are as follows :— Chi 
EXPORTS. cl 
(A teal is equal to $1 25 @ $140; a Mace, 125 @ 14 cents; a Candareen, on 
100th part of a Mace; a Catty 17 lbs.) Lin 
ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. cl 
 . Teas, Spices, Se. - EQ Bun 
a a Tea, formerly divided into fine and native black, and fine and native = 3 2 All 
+ 
tet POE CONE, POT TOD CALE... ccrrccvcsoseccorscocseseccescsccsseeceosess 25 0 ¢ 
yan” ee SR OO WP ON sas a cerenresscnnsennns’ tedhnuseendaianaees 0 5 9 . 
a Se: I I eittiinase cocsnivn ibasetevsnveensienanesienediieteveseinse gaan 05 0 
oi Articles of Clothing Hai 
Wearing Apparel, whether of cotton, woollen or silk, (formerly di- Hat 
vided into cotton clothing, woollen clothing, silk and satin cloth- Gol 
ite, Gnd webvet,) por 300 cattion,. «...........c..cccccccsccscecsscecedecsees 0 5 0 Gol 
Boots and Shoes, whether leather, satin or otherwise, per 100 catties 0 2 0 Bro 
, v 
Fabrics of Hemp, ce. Nat 
Grass cloth, and all cloths of hemp or linen, per 100 catties.... ....... 1 0 0 n 
Nankeen, and all cloths of cotton, tormerly not in the tariff, per 100 Car 
Er iailhiinmkenin wise widionencdndenkasdinnns sn nckbessniniienaliat : 2 «@ Car 
. = [mi 
Silks, Fabrics of Silk, &e. Wo 
Raw Silk of any province, per 100 catties,.................ccceseeeeceeeee 10 0 0 Bla 
Coarse or refuse Silk, per 100 catties,................cccscceescsesscecereces 20 0 All 
Organzine of all kinds, per 100 catties,................2....ceseeceecseescses 10 0 0 s 
Silk Riband and Thread, per 100 catties,..... 2.0.0... 0. eee e ccs eee 10 0 0 
Silk and Satin fabrics of all kinds, as Crape, Lustrings, &c., (tor- 
merly classed as silk and satin,) per 100 catties,.............00.0ee00s i2 0 0 All 
Silk and Cotton mixed fabrics, per 100 catties,............... 0... ..c0e00e 3.0 0 i 
Heretofore a further charge per piece has been levied; the whole Ric 
duty is now to be paid in one sum, and the further charge is Of 


abolished. 





re 





Regulations of Trade with China. 


Carpeting, Matting §e. 
Mats of all kinds, as of straw, rattan, bamboo, &c., per 100 catties.... 


Preserves, Sc. 
Preserved Ginger and Fruits of all kinds, per 100 catties,.............. 
Ne SE MI rosicing oo nres custmmsevens.sasssoesce pbiduiboosstaeseiisaene 
Sugar, white.and brown, per 100 catties, becsecteanaesnessSedeuiens see 
Sugar Candy, all kinds, per 100 cattios, ...............cccccccccrecceceseces 
Tobacco, prepared and unprepared, Xc., of all kinds, per 100 catties, 


IMPORTS 


Gold and Silver Bullion, free. 
Cottons. 
Cotton, fabrics of cotton, canvas from 75 to 100 chil long, and 1 
chih 7 tsun to 2 chih 2 tsun wide, per piece,........cccccceesceceeeseees 
Cotton, allowing 5 per ce nt. for tare, per 100 CALCIO j.....56cccnceacceees 
Long white cloths, 75 to 100 chih long and 2 chih 2 tsun to 2 chih 
6 tsun wide, formerly divided into superior and inferior fine cot- 


ty MT ENT ss. cnhsksngss canid te seeNdebiensaibeeeeiebensaaiinad 
Cambrics and Muslins, from 50 to » 60 chih long, and 3 chih 9 tsun to 
SUSE ce SIE. WU s, DOE WICC ia.oissspcnncdd nd cascccens shaaescnaden anueen 


Cottons, gray or unbleached Domestic, from 75 to 100 chih long, 
and 2 chih to 2 chih 9 tsun wide, formerly classed as coarse long 
SN BN OR ine... kas cocsos.ccawabubachoussenansdoks enaetecketsnmecessoueuen 

[willed Cottons, gray, same dimensions, per piece,................6..6. 

Chintz and Prints of all kinds, from 60 to 75 chih long, and from 2 
chih 9 tsun to 3 chil 3 tsun wide, formerly called ornamental or 


Pe Ns OT PROD ca occ dicssse: ans 36s0cendybanssbescentesqeaald ee 
Cotton Yarn or Cotton Thread, per 100 catties,....................eceeee 
Linen, fine, not formerly in the tariff, from 50 to 75 chih long, and 1 

chih 9 tsun to 2 chih 2 tsun wide, per 100 catties,.................006. 
a OT CUR iccceccssnandonnces spnessipee-nessiesocsseuamintheasesuenhd 


All other imported articles of this class, as Ginghams, Pulicats, 
dyed Cottons, Velveteens, Silk and Cotton mixtures, and mixtures 
of Linen, Cotton, &c. 5 per cent. ad valorem, 


Fabrics of Silk, Woollen, &e. 


Handkerchiefs, !arge, above 2 chih 6 tsun eachy,................ cece ceceee 
Handkerchiefs, small, under 2 chih 6 tsun eachy............. eee ees cee eee 
Gold and Silver Thread, supe rier or reel, DOP CNEET...66 5. 65k cccacucs 


Gold and Silver Thread, inferior, or imitation, per catty... 
Broad Cloth, Spanish stripe, &c., from 3 chih 6 tsun to 4 chih 6 tsun 


wide, per chang, ..... al casdasiisle desusesdccesedipas ehaneebeasies oiaaeee 
Narrow Cloths, as long ells, Cassimeres, &c., formerly classed as 

MENTO WERKE, POT CORE 5.00... 6000.so00c0 conpaviccssioceceonccstsacsescons 
Cy SER, IO QUINT... vc cocesoncssctssesntednhdendaccdnd seasebecsaa 
CORMEOGR, POP. GRR)... ono... sacs secsse cnc cd scene sonssecseten Maaoaathaie vaddve 
Imitation Camlets or Bombazettes, per chang,........ jaseae hacen setae 
Woollen Yarn, per 100 catties,...... irtnee sctun cevenilmeaeaelas beanie 
I, RO cinco ccsenescscce esses cs sop stesso scessesupiseebetas apouiuecese 


All other fabrics of Wool, or of mixed Wool and Cc otton, Wool and 
Silk, &c., 


5 per cent. ad valorem. 


Unenumerated 


m. 


0 


All new goods, which have not been practicable tv enumerate herein, a 


5 per cent. ad valorem. 
Rice and other grain, duty free 
Opium—contraband 


12 
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90 Trade of the United States with New Mecico. 


Shipping Dues.—These have hitherto been charged on the measurement of 
the ship’s length and breadth, at so much per chang; but it is now agreed to 
alter the system, and charge according to the registered statement of the num 
ber of tons of the ship’s burden. On each tor, (reckoned equal to the cubic 
contents of 122 tows,) a shipping charge of 5 mace is to be levied, and all the 
old charges of measurement, entrance and port clearance fees, daily and monthly 
fees, &c., are abolished. : 


C, CUSHING. TSIYENG. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH NEW MEXICO. 


By an act of Congress passed 3d March, 1845, any imported merchandise 
may be exported from the United States to Chihuahua and Santa Fé, with 
drawback, either by way of the Arkansas river, through Van Buren, the Red 
river through Fulton, or the Missouri through Independence. The goods must 
be in original packages, with accurate invoices, descriptive of their marks and 
routes, &c.; the exporter to give bond in thrice the amount of duties, that the 
merchandise has been exported in good faith; the goods to be inspected by the 
United States Consuls in Mexico, and also by government agents at Van Buren, 
Fulton and Independence. 

These regulations cannot but be regarded with interest, now that our trad 
with New Mexico js becoming every day of more and more importance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 5n the 10th April last, issued a circular, making 
arrangements for the further regulation of this trade, as follows :-— 

On first giving twenty-four hours notice at the customhouse, of intention to 
export, the exporter must make due entry, and for the purpose must produc« 
the invoice required by the second article of the act. Said entry must recite 
the invoice in detail, and in addition, give a particular description of the mer- 
chandise, whence and by whom exported, the name of the vessel and the time of 
importation, with the original invoice value of the goods; and also state the 
destination and the route which the merchandise is to be transported. The 
entry must, in all cases, be verified by the oath or affirmation of the party 
making the same, together with the oath or affirmation of the first importer, 
with that of any person through whose hands the merchandise may have passed, 
declaring the same to be in the original package or packages, and that the duties 
have been paid or secured. Inspection of the packages should also be carefully 
made by a proper officer of the customs at the time of making the entry. The 
bond required by the 5th section ef the act, to be given by the exporter. Each 
package, with the customhouse marks and numbers on it, to be enclosed in a 
wooden box or covering, for its better security in the various passages. 


DUTCH CORN LAW. 


The disease which has attacked the potatoes in a great part of the kingdom 

s attracted the attention of the government. It has induced an inquiry into 
te causes and the character of the disease, and the means of preventing a rise 
in the prices of the articles of subsistence :— 

The Staats Courant publishes a royal ordinance, dated the 14th of September 
s‘ating the measures taken by the government for the importation of articles of 


food :— 
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Dutch Corn Law. 9] 


“We, William IL, &c., &c., having taken into consideration the unfavorable 
prospect of the crop of potatoes, which are one of the principal articles of food 
for the most numerous class; and that the general interest, as well as that of the 


commerce and manufactures of tl 


le country, requires that we should prevent by 
all possible means a rise in the price of provisions. 

“ Having likewise taken into consideration that in this respect the government 
should take no other measures than such as may tend to encourage as much as 
possible the importation of provisions for the working classes. 


4} 1 ‘ 1 vr. 
1the Yth September, [845 


i 


+ On the report of our Minister of 

“ Having consulted with our Minister of the Interior, with advice of our 
Council of State. 

* Have decreed and decree— 

“Art. 1. From the 15th of September. the import duties on the following 
articles are :— 

* Potatoes, five cents per 10 mudd, 

* Barley, one cent per 100 lbs, 

“ Rice, one cent per 100 ll 

“« Beans, peas, and lentils, 10 cents per last. 

* Groats and pear! barley, three florins per 100 Ibs. 

* Flour, five florins per 100 lbs. 

‘This scale is fixed on all parcels of these articles, which shall be declared 
on importation on and after the 15th of September. 

“Art. 2. We shall propose to the States-General, in the next session. the 


necessary measures to give legal validity to the regulations of Article 1 of the 


present decree, and also to fix till the Ist of June, 1846, or later if it should be 
judged necessary, the import duty on rye and bu kwheat, at the rate fixed fo1 
the present month of September, of 15 cents per mudd,* and on wheat and rye, 
for the same period, at 25 and 10 cents per mudd on the minimum of the duties 


fixed on these kinds of grain, Fy the law of the 29th December, 1! 


4. 

“ Our Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of the present decree, 
which is to be inserted in the bulletin of the law, and copies sent to our Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and to the Council of State.” 


This reduction in the duties is very considerable. By the tariff now sus- 


pended, the duty on potatoes is five cents per mudd; on barley and rice, 30 
cents per 100 pounds; on beans, 7! florins per last; on groats, &c., 10 florins, 
per 100 Ibs; on wheat, rye, and flour, 20 florins per 100 lbs.; and on potato- 
flour, 10 florins per 100 Ibs. 

The Staats Courant has a very long article on the subject. Itstates that the 
prodnce in 1843 was 14,662.57! mudds, and in 1844, 13,552,030 muddgs, and that 
from the returns alrea j 1ade, it seems probable tt two-thirds, if not three- 
fourths of the crop is spoiled by the disease. 

From the Farmers’ Library for November, 1845 


* Mudd is aboui 4 English bushels. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MARITIME STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Taree great nations share among them the dominion of the seas ; they alone 


carry on more maritime commerce than all the others put together ; these are 
the English, the Americans of the United States, and the French. 


Taste 3.—Population of the three great Maritime Powers. 

125,000,000 
36,000,000 
20,000,000 


British Empire,. 
Kingdom of France... 
Republic of the United States, 


181,000,000 


These three great powers extend over one-fifth of the population of the globe 


Tasie 2.—Comparison of the Imports and Exports together of the three Powers 
EE Tete 


FEO “ 


ennai cb ecrhncciesacintheatessebscenaccsocens 2,063,208,552 
Republic of the United States, 1,294,222,000 “ 


6,772,773,802 


Taste 3.—Comparison af the great Commercial Marines. 
Ships. Tons, Crews. 
Great Britain,................. 56,154 9,586,925 516,951 
United States,................. 23,948 . 1,715,333 234,476 
237 Bylb IGT ....cccrcceces SEEDS 


France, ; 36.237 


DUES tebncctcs ssi sc ROO OMNOO <asxeneaccaese 1,071,685 


Taser 4.—-Comparisun of the National Tonnage »rith the Foreign Tonnage in the 
commerce peculiar to each af the great Maritime Powers. 

National flag. Foreign flag 

Great Britain, 6,591,738 2,995,186 

ST I icicnas cennentinvcenconss 3,274,242 1,441,091 

1,416,329 2,320,868 


Taste 5.—Comparison of Commercial Vessels by the three great Maritime 
Powers. 
Number of Total Mean Tonnage 
Vessels, Tonnage. Per Vessel. 
Great Britain, BODE co.cc inssi. 2,420,759 115 8-10 
United States,.............. 2,266,323 160 (approximate) 


nda cnsancausecccxes GUyhee 699,452 ........... 33 including 


5,578 fishing boats.—Total tons, 36,252. 


TasLe 6.—Amount in Arrivals and Departures of national Ships employed in 
foreign commerce, tn the three principal Maritime countries. 

Ships. Tonnage. Crews. 

Great Britain,................ 35,516 6,591,738 353,984 

United States,. 14,794 3,274,242 153,032 


adhe scettnseccs<cosens MUNEUE: scudsccceverss “SyRROED 138,604 


65.823 je. 4. eee one 645,620 
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Taste 7.—According to official returns, the Steamboat Tonnage of the United 








States amounted, 30th Septembe r, 1842, as follows é : 
é , ‘ _ + 
New Orleans and the Western waters.................cecceececceeseces 126,278 tons. ‘ 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Northwest waters,....................eeseeeeeeeee 17,064 “ a 
New York, Baltimore, Mobile, Philadelphia, and the remninder 
Ge Gee -SUEONEIS DURDORIG <<. 6.05. 0c0cc scoccencceecdh aapaieeee okt 










nr 


UNG «<0. \osk oo cosines cas asnsds Uhdbe cncdicdseiee pane oee 





In July, 1844, the number of steamboats in Great Britain and Ireland was 


855, exclusive of the Royal Navy, the amount of their tonnage being 109,288 





tons: 5 
Of which, 373 (under 50 tons each.) had an aggregate tonnage of 9,389 tons. 


‘ 
‘ 
And 482 (above 50 tons each) had an aggregate tonnage of....... 99,899 “ 













Total number of steamboats, 855.—Total amount of tonnage.... 109,288 tons. 






The entire number of steamers entered and cleared coastwise in 1843, rekon 





ing of course, the repeated voyages of each vessel, was,— 








a a me PAGES VRBO. 55 cs cnnecsssiccaoktiees 3.001,431 tons. : 
SE Riewiccincconcacace-<ssa, LOGE . ccsdchennseecassclbecteh, ae ae it” 
Entered and cjeared for foreign ports, exe lusive of the colonies, in 1843— - } 
ci cdcad scinspecsean SO WR scankas eens Pan 143,095 tons 
~ e oa P. 
Outwards,.. “aye ; 2,875 “a ciidiascketReiatest den 150,733 * 
The French steamers in 1841 numbered only 107, and their aggregate tonnage " 
%. 






was 10,183; but this has very much increased since that time. 





Thus, at these dates, the tonnage of the commercial steam vessels of the three 









countries stood as follows: <a, 
EE! ee ee eee Oe Rr Ee anne 218,994 tons. 4 ; 
Great Britain in 1844... dasesn need Aeoban Ldpaapenwa teen dkms geatede 109,288 * J 
oS) ae shteekes Sintabeutectetedshiesaetaaiiee 10,183 * ae 
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STOCKS AND TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON, SUGAR, TOBACCO, AND FLOUR, AT NEW ORLEANS} aa, 











COTTON AND RICE AT CHARLESTON } GENERAL EXPORTS OF COTTON TO GREAT BRITAIN 

















PRESENT YEAR, AS ¢ PARED WITH THE PREVIOtl ONE, ETC. 





rHE 








Tue month of December has been to a considerable extent one of excitement 






4, 
in the different markets of our countrv. The condition of grain-growing and grain- “+ ey 
importing nations abroad, and the attitude assumed by our own government, in ; ¥ 
relation to the Oregon question, have each exercised their influences. Other causes . 7 
have been at work in affecting in some degree commercial operations. Stocks of a, 





the great staples in Southern ports have been for the season unusually light ; and, in 





, 
relation to New Orleans in particular, a premature winter, and its effects in closing ici ® 
up Western river navigation, in connection with an unprecedented shallowness of the en 






Mississippi waters, have had unfavorable results. 
In the articles of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and flour, we have the following in the 





New Orleans market :— 









Cotton sales week ending 6 December 1845.,........... Sectdecseccvce OHO Eee, 
és 66 “ 13 “6 Te ee 
\ e ss 6 20 ss dhe cba \ Bai Caos os Keds Se 
e Three days ending 23 ™ 






Stock on hand 23 December 1845, seveveceessees LOG, 015 bales. 
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Cotton Sales week ending 7 December 1844,...........cceccco ceccecs 25.700 bales 
* - * 14 , bigidatcgoteustintdecseacae. 2 
. : ¢ 21 - te meee. 
Three days ending 24 “s 16.700 « 


Stock on hand 23 December 1844,....... 130,634 bales. 


In sugar, tobacco, and flour, the sales have beenas follows: 1845. 
Week ending 6 Dec. 2075 hhds. sugar. 4800 bbls. flour. 77 hhds. teba 


“6 “ 13925 * a 1730 ‘ 125 
“ a a 1385 “ 3300 * “ oe * 
3 days ending 23. * 1400 sig ob00 i 


) 


The following table will exhibit the operations at the Port of Charleston for a pe 


ce Re aS 
of the present year, as compared with a corresponding period of the last. 


From 1 Sept. to 12 Dee. 1845, From 1 Sept. to 13 Dec. 184 

Sea lsland Upland Sea Island Upland 
Exports to Cotton. Cotton. Rice. Cotton. Cotton. tice 
bales. bales. barrels. bales. bales. barrels 
Liverpool, has 2otucsanbess pewk . 1318 21,576 BYb 363 50.676 S87 

Scotland, .......... 1,232 45 2,428 

Other British Ports,........ 571 1,677 

10,194 385 302 16,931 

I te pede «bane adie a 333 1,194 
NESE eee re 388 1,675 

North of Europe 937 1,109 : 1,117 
South of Europe, 3,315 2,41 30) 
rT ter 3,271 A 10,505 
th Ahk oaidins duescaves 4,683 1,908 Bo! 2,089 
Rhode I. and Connecticut, 336 25 468 50) 
New York, 2 17.809 = 8,347 2) Gor 3,206 
PRIMA BNIS, ......0..0.c000cs 2,653 603 25 1,176 
Baltimore and Norfolk,..... 505 133 : 1.094 
New Orleans, &c.,.......... 2,576 2,609 
Other United States Ports,. t 31] 
Total Coastwise, 2 25.986 13.896 50 10,535 
Total Foreign,................ 1677 37,546 8,530 7100)» 74,205 15,094 


fo | eae) | 64,532 22,426 760 = 108,337 25,629 














STOCK. 
December 12, 1845. December 12, 1844. 


Sea Island Upland Sea Is'and Upland 
Cotton. Cotton. Rice. Cotton, Cotton. Rice. 
bales. bales. barrels. bales. bales. barrels. 


7380 16,726 2971 | 1201 26,522 2141 


A large part of the export business in cotton has been attracted by the English 
market, and stocks are accumulating there in anticipation of difficulties which may 
arise between the two nations. The supply of cotton which has gone to Great 
Britain from this country thus far the present year, is a third greater than the same 
period last year, and nearly three times as greatas the year preceding. We are yet 
to learn what will be the effects of the President’s message when received there, but 
may anticipate great excitement in the market, and favorable to our staple commo- 


dities. 
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THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. Dec. 1845. 


We have before us this ablest of all the monthlies. No meed of praise 
awarded by us can give it a higher character at home or abroad, than it now 
has. Our most hearty prayer is for that character to be maintained in all future 


time. Such a publication can only do honor to the country which sustains it. 


Southern Quarterly Review. Oct. 1845. Charleston: Silas Howe. 

This valuable publication, which once graced our city, still continues to dis- 
tribute the offerings of southern minds. Its location in Charleston, we hope, 
will be attended th rable auspices. The present number #% one of great 


ability, and we would particularly single out the articles on “ Slavery at the 


South,” and the “ Stat ‘Georgia.’ as deserving of highest favor.. 
Southern Literary Messenger. Dee. 1845. Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Minor has been struggling to elevate the southern periodical press, and 
has won many laurels for his labor. There are few works of the miscellany 
character more deserving of popular favor than his. He passes with equal 





ease “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” and is capable of gratifying 
every taste. Dr. Simms, it is understood, will be connected with the future 
history of the Messenger. Jur best wishes are with it. 

Texas and her Presidents; with a elance at her Climate and Agricultural 


capacities. By Corinne Monrcomery. New York: E. Winchester. 1845, 


The book is insufferably dull, and can only be tolerated in the anxiety which 
exists for information connected with the southern El Dorado of Texas. We 
sometimes think that the cheap literature age works more sins in fostering such 
vorks as this, than it can well atone for. 


If Corinné Montgomery be a female, we would suggest that the whole power 
of woman consists in the gentleness and amiabilities of her sex. When she 


ranscends the limits of these, and charges herself with gall and venom and the 
worst passions, she comes to be regarded henceforth with emotions of pity, if 


not——but we forbear. 


The New Constitution of the State of Louisiana, with a Comparative View of 
the old and New Constitutions of the State, and a copious Index. By 8. F. 
Guenn. New Orleans: 1845. J. C. Morgan. 

The new Constitution has been for many months a great theme of comment 
in the state, and we were glad to meet with an edition of it in the present form. 
Mr. Glenn isa talented lawyer of this city, and deserves much credit for his 
enterprise. The commentary from his pen, though not always full enough per- 
haps, will be found of general interest, and the comparison of the two Consti- 
tutions exhibits forcibly the advantages and defects of each. The whole is 


comprised in a pamphlet of some fifty pages. 


Norman’s New Orleans and Environs: containing a brief historical sketch of 


the Territoru and State of Louisiana and the City of New Orleans from the 


ecarliest period lo the resent trie New Orleans B M Norman, 18 15, 


This little work cannot be too highly estimated It furnishes information 
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upon almost every topic interesting to the citizens of New Orleans and strangers 
visiting the place. Its circulation has already been large, and the exceedingly 
elegant appearance which it makes is an additional argument in its favor. 


The Farmer's Library; a Monthly Journal of Agriculture. Edited by Jouy 

Skinner. New York: Greely & McElrath. 

We have before us the second and third numbers of this most valuable jour- 
nal, It is conducted with signal ability, and is, perhaps, the best work of the 
kind in the United States. The exterior appearance of the work too, has not 
been neglected. It may be had at Morgan’s book room. 


The Exploring Expedition of Capt. Fremont to Oregon and North California. 


New York :.1845. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Morgan placed the work upon our table. Capt. Fremont is one of the 
most scientific of our corps of engineers. His charts and reports have gained 
him the highest renown, and we doubt not the present work will be read every- 
where with great interest. 

Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas, or New Estremadura : with « 

Map. By a Sovruron. New York: 1845. Paine & Burgess. 

We received this work from Mr. Morgan: it abounds in graphic sketches of 
a land apparently * flowing with milk and honey.” The tone and matter of 
the production commends it to the favorable regard of all American readers. 


WILEY & PUTNAM’S LIBRARIES. 
. Foreien.— Memoirs of Bienvenuto Cellini; Transtatep py Roscoe 2 vols 
New York: 1845. 
2. Cuoice Reapinc.—The Life of Conde. By Lorn Manon. 2 vols. New 
York: 1845. 
3. American Booxs.—The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gitmore Simms. 
“ “ Western Clearings. By Mrs. Kink ann. 
D. Baker & Co., Booksellers, 80 Camp Street, have furnished us with the 
above named works. The Translation of Cellini, by Roscoe, must be very 
popular with English readers, and the old commander Condé, will never cease 


to have his admirers. 

The work of our fellow-citizen, Mr. Simms, has already been noticed largely. 
We read most of the pieces before their publication in the present form. Some 
of the sketches have rare interest and merit, and the Wigwam and the Cabin 
will compare advantageously with other books of the library of which it forms 
a part. 


Mrs. Kirkland has been favorably known as the authoress of several works in 
relation to the West. Her present contribution contains many sketches of the 
most interesting character. We were particularly pleased with the one which 
portrays the land fever speculations of 1836, and their influences upon the life 


and manners of western settlers. 
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